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A LOVER OF HUMANITY 


I want to take this page this week to 
call the attention of my younger readers 
to a biography that has just been publish- 
ed by the Pilgrim Press of Boston of a 
man whose name is probably not known 
to them but which is a household word in 
every parsonage in Massachusetts. I refer 
to> “Frederick Ernest Emrich: Lover of 
Famanity.” Here is a life that reads not 
only- like a romance but also shows what 
one quiet man, devoted to his fellowmen, 
can do to vring light and courage and cul- 
ture into our rural communities and to 
make the immigrant within our borders 
feel at home. It is also an outstanding 
example of how one man can comprehend 
the mystie temper of the scholar’s love of 
books with the most practical helpfulness. 
I wish every young pastor in the country 
could read it. 


The author of this remarkable life-story 
is Winfred Rhoades, an intimate friend of 
Dr. Emrich, and it is obviously a labor of 
love. Dr. Emrich was born of German par- 
ents in the East Side district of New 
York City in 1848. But it was not the 
crowded Jewish tenement district that it 
is today. It was a region of homes. His 
father was a butcher and not particularly 
interested in either education or religion. 
The boy, Emrich, went to the public 
schools and occasionally drifted into a 
Chureh—sometimes Protestant, sometimes 
Catholic; sometimes an English speaking 
Church, sometimes a German. His mother 
died when he was six and he was left 
largely to take care of himself. But—one 
of those unaccountable mysteries we some- 
times find—the boy was incurably relig- 
ious. ‘While only a child he began drift- 
ing into nearby rescue missions and was 
greatly stirred by the meetings. He soon 
found himself speaking his little word. 
Thus came the discovery that he could 
“talk.” It was not long before he was 
roaming among the wharves preaching 
little sermons to the sailors whenever he 
could get a group to listen. 

Some one from a little Methodist Church 
at Wilton, Maine, happened to hear him 
making an address in a rescue mission in 
New York and persuaded him to go up to 
Maine and undertake the care of the little 
Chureh. He was then nineteen.» After 
preaching there with much success for two 
years he was transferred to a _ larger 
Methodist Church at North Augusta. Here 
he soon became convinced that he needed 
education. He saved up a little money 
and then entered the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, supporting himself by preaching. 
The scholar in him awoke and he decided 
that he wanted to go to college, so, after 
the Seminary, off he went to Bates Col- 
lege. He finished the usual four years’ 
course in three years, although preaching 
in nearby Churches every Sunday, and was 
graduated in 1876. He had a passion for 
languages and during these years became 
so proficient in Greek that he ever after 
used the Greek Testament in all his pri- 
vate devotions and public ministry. I 
once saw his—then old—Greek Testament. 
Every page was covered with annotations 
where he had been pressing the words for 
their hidden meanings. After Bates Col- 
lege he spent another year in the divinity 
school, this time going to the Baptist 
Seminary — Cobb, connected with Bates 
College—still preaching all the time, and 
there received his divinity degree. 

He was now a full-fledged minister and 
was soon called to the Methodist Church 
at Mechanic Falls, near Bates, where he 
also had charge of two outlying rural 
Churches. On Sundays there was much 
driving to and fro and he preached four 


He remained there 
His ministry there was sum- 
med up in a sentence of one of his parish- 
ioners as he was leaving: “You have made 


times every Sunday. 
eight years. 


God beautiful.” In 1882 he was called to 
the Tabernacle Congregational Church, 
Chicago. He was now thirty-four and he 
entered upon his new and trying field with 
zest and earnestness. He found himself 
in a parish swarming with foreigners. 
There were Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, 
Finns, Germans, French and Italians. Sud- 
denly it dawned upon him that he could 
reach these people much more effectively 
if he could speak to them in their own 
tongue. He had been brought up in a 
German home and knew that language 
perfectly. He had learned French in col- 
lege. He now set himself the task of 
learning Norwegian, Swedish and Italian. 
His biographer tells us that these people 
were both astonished and overjoyed when 
he began preaching to them in their own 
tongues. They were his for good after 
that. One by-product of this effort was 
the experiment of training ministers in 


DON’T DESPAIR 


If you have a nervous spell, 
Do not worry or complain, 
Know that when tomorrow comes 
You will be yourself again. 


The sun will have a sinking spell, 
As it disappears each night, 

But you know that on the morn 
It will come around all right. 


—Grenville Kleiser. 


these languages in the Chicago Theologi- 
cal seminaries. After seven years of this 
arduous work, feeling the need of change 
to a parish where he could have more time 
in his study, he accepted the call to the 
Grace Congregational Church at Framing- 
ham, Mass. Now he stood before an en- 
tirely different congregation and the con- 
trast between the old New England par- 
ish and the one he had just left was as 
great as could be imagined. His friends 
wondered how his super-abundant energies 
would find exercise. They did not have to 
wait long. Hardly a year had passed be- 
fore he was the pastor of the whole city— 
of Roman Catholics as well as Protestants. 
Boston was only an hour away and soon 
we find him on the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society and becoming interested in the 
rural Churches. 

Gradually his colleagues on the Commit- 
tee came to feel that if he could be per- 
suaded to become the administrative head 
of the society a new era would be inaugu- 
rated. “His unusual personality, his ac- 
curate scholarship, and his deep religious 
nature, would enable him to carry inspira- 
tion and hope to the men in the field— 
both ministers and laymen—as few men 
could do, and his birth and linguistic abil- 
ity would enable him to help the foreign- 
speaking Churches in a quite exceptional 
way. Because of his sympathetic relations 
with all sorts and conditions of men, and 
his continual effort to create a deeper 
spirit of appreciation of the real worth of 
the stranger within our borders (the 
phrase is one of his own), he was becom- 
ing recognized already as Greatheart in 
modern dress.” 

In 1903 he was made Secretary of the 
Home Missionary Society and then began 
his real life work which did not end until 
the day of his death at the age of 85. 


as vacations and summer schools. 


Most of the biography is rightly devoted 
to these years. It is not too much to say 
that he made the position of Home Mis- 
sionary Secretary a new and bigger thing 
than it has ever been before. He had an 
office in Boston, but was seldom there. 
Every night found him the guest of some 
rural pastor and into every home he 
brought benediction and encouragement. 
He always came with new books in his bag 
and the eyes of both pastor and wife 
glistened as he opened that bag. He had 
a wonderful skill in drawing confessions 
out of people and that rural pastor con- 
fided all his troubles and discouragements 
to him as to a father. He came to be 
known as Father Emrich throughout the 
state. Before he left a parsonage he knew 
just what the financial need was in the 
family and somehow a check came to meet 
those needs. (No one ever knew where he 
got these checks. I imagine he went to 
some wealthy man and told him a particu- 
lar situation and it is hard to imagine any 
one refusing Emrich anything.) Before 
long he knew every pastor in Massa- 


chusetts and each one of them thought the 


“Bishop” was more interested in him than 
in any one else. In Boston he fought 
against closing any rural Church even if 
there were only thirty parishioners left in 
the whole country side. The Church of 
God had no right to let any one soul be 
cut off from the ministration of the Gospel 
or let any district drift into Paganism. 
Did not the state provide education for 
every single child no matter what it cost? 
Should not the Church provide religious 
training for every child?. He developed 
the plan of bringing the rural pastors to- 
gether for two weeks each summer as 
guests of the Society. (Again he made 
some wealthy business man finance the 
gathering.) These institutes served both 
There 
were some 4ectures by visitors and much 
discussion by the pastors themselves. Dr. 
Emrich himself generally gave the devo- 
tional talks each day — with that Greek 
Testament in his hand. I attended one of 
these Institutes at the Isle of Shoals as 
an invited lecturer and I wrote at the 
time—it is quoted in the Biography: “If 
some rich layman would pay the expenses 
of fifty young Congregational ministers 
each summer, just that they might come 
under the influence of this wonderful man, 
it would mean more to them than their 
course at the divinity school.” 

Dr. Emrich was a great believer in 
“learning.” He wanted every minister to 
be a scholar. He was all the time telling 
the young preachers to read great books 
all the time. He himself read about a 
dozen books a week, although he was the 
busiest minister in Massachusetts. When 
he started on a journey he might forget 
his pajamas or his’ razor but never’ the 
books he had laid out to take with him. 
He would not go on a five minutes’ trolley 
ride without a.book in his hand. His 
preaching was great because he lived with 
God and because he loved his fellow man 
so much, but also because he spoke out of 
a full mind. All the great thought of the 
ages was there. I do not know that he 
ever wrote a sermon—his biographer tells 
us that it was not his custom to write— 
but he seemed always ready to stand up 
and talk out of a great heart, a rich reli- 
gious experience and a full mind. 


—Frederick Lynch. 


January 4, 1934 


(It is proper to recall in connection with — 


the above, that Dr. Emrich was a regular 
reader and great admirer of the “Messen- 
ger,” and was well acquainted with the 
history of our Church, which he esteemed 
highly.— Ed.) . 
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IN BETHLEHEM’S STABLE 


It is an ancient tradition of the Church that even the 
beasts in their stalls appreciated more fully the significance 
of the Christ-Child’s birth than many of the heedless men 
and women to whom that wondrous birth meant nothing 
at all. When one thinks of those who spent the Birthday 
of Jesus in rioting and revelry, when one remembers how 
many counted this last Christmas “the happiest in years’ 
just because they had more intoxicating liquor, and how 
thousands spent the glad holiday in witnessing brutal prize 
fights and in promoting industrial wars, one cannot help 
feeling how easy it is for men to become more inhuman 
than dumb beasts. 

Mr. Franklin P. Adams, the well known columnist of the 
New York Herald Tribune, printed in his column on Dec. 
23 a rather significant Christmas poem which he credits to 
Mrs. Caroline S. Brown. Here it is: 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN 
(Written by a little dog) 


If I had been in Bethlehem 

Two thousand years ago, 

With ox and ass and little lamb 
And shepherds bending low 

Before the Virgin and her Son, 
Their watch and ward to keep, 

I would have guarded with my life 
The Christ-Child fast asleep. 


Oh surely if the ox and ass 
And little lamb could pray 

To Jesus born of Mary mild, 
Asleep upon the hay, 

I too may follow from afar 
The path the shepherds trod, 
And worship in His lowly crib 
The Infant Son of God. 


* * * 


AN EDITOR’S BEATITUDE 


Blessed is the correspondent, as Dr. Dan Brummitt puts 
it, who “has learned how to cheat the editorial blue pencil 
by running his own condenser!” 
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THE POSSIBLE WAR 


At the beginning of a new year one seeks naturally for 
the signs of promise which hold out hope for a better day. 
In the world of business the majority seem quite confident 
that we have definitely passed the low water mark and are 
on the up-grade; it would be fine if we could find a similar 
temper in the realm of politics and diplomacy. Few can 
doubt that a selfish nationalism has shown a new vigor and 
assertiveness in recent months, and even amid the Christ- 
mas songs of peace and good will there are menacing rumb- 
lings of discord and trouble. It is a great pity that some of 
our most influential publicists can find so little ground for 
an optimistic outlook. 


Thus one of our foremost journalists, Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, writing about ‘““The United States and the Possible 
War”, makes it his first conclusion that “however ardently 
we hope for peace, we have to recognize that war is a real 
possibility, and therefore,” he says, “though we may con- 
tinue to hope for the best, we have to prepare ourselves for 
the worst.’ He bases this pessimistic judgment largely 
upon the ambitions of Germany, which are “irreconcilable” 
with the established interests of her neighbors. “As frank- 
ly announced in the Nazi program and instilled in the con- 
sciousness of the people of Germany, particularly of the 
youth, this ambition,” says Mr. Lippmann, “is to unite 
under their flag the Germans in all the surrounding coun- 
tries.” This ambition means the dismemberment of several 
States and the creation of a nation of 80,000,000, which 
would be ‘“incomparably the strongest Power on the con- 
tinent.” This ambition cannot be realized by peaceable 
negotiation. Therefore, he says, “one of two things must 
happen—either Germany must renounce her ambition and 
decide to live within what are, substantially at least, her 
present boundaries, or she must arm herself and fight.” 

By “preparing ourselves for the worst,” Mr. Lippmann 
undoubtedly means such an increase in armament as will 
fully equip us offensively and defensively to wage the most 
terrible war that the mind of man can contemplate. Mr. 
Lippmann is convinced that as long as the irreconcilable 
conflict exists between Germany and her neighbors, “all 
negotiations about disarmament, however idealistically they 
may be described, must be regarded as the efforts of all the 
nations concerned to strengthen and to safeguard their posi- 
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tion for an eventual war.” Our country can take no part 
whatever in these negotiations, he adds. “‘Having no inten- 
tion of concluding an alliance of any kind, it has no right 
to intervene in the alignment of forces in Europe; no right 
to encourage any country to resist the German demands, 
because it has no intention of helping to enforce that re- 
sistance; no right to press any country to disarm, because 
it has no intention of helping to defend that country if it 
is attacked.” 


Therefore, the problem confronting us is to determine 
how we can be neutral in the event of war. Mr. Lippmann 
thinks that our only chance to remain neutral is to be found 
in the hope that Great Britain will remain neutral. “‘It is 
easy for us to be neutral,” he says, “when Britain is neu- 
tral, for Britain and the United States together then have 
the same interests and no European Power is strong enough 
to defy their power.” He, therefore, advises a discussion 
with the British commonwealth of nations, designed to work 
out a reciprocal policy. “On our finding the right answer 
to these questions,” he concludes, “may depend the happi- 
ness of this generation and even of children yet unborn.” 


Mr. Frank H. Simonds, whose word on such questions 
is authoritative with not a few, has just written a book 
published by Harper and Brothers and entitled, America 
Faces the Next War. Mr. Simonds not only foresees the 
most dire portents and concludes unequivocally that there 
is going to be a “next’’ war, but he also sets forth a number 
of reasons for believing that America is sure to be in it. 
“If Europe is plainly marching toward new combat,” he 
says, “American statesmanship is just as unmistakably fol- 
lowing a course which must presently make American par- 
ticipation in that conflict inevitable.’ Mr. Lippmann has, 
we think, been much influenced by the sombre words of 
Mr. Simonds. 


In the face of such solemn warnings, what is our duty as 
Christians? Shall we yield to pessimism and lamentations, 
or gird on the armor of faith? Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
Chairman of the recent Disarmament Conference, has is- 
sued a plea to the Churches, as significant as it is urgent, 
for “steadfast loyalty to the ideal of world peace and for an 
uncompromising determination to do all in their power to 
make this ideal to prevail.” , Simultaneously comes an af- 
firmation signed by all the Christian Churches of Great 
Britain calling for “support of the principles inherent in 
the League of Nations.’’. The Friends’ Peace Committee 
has also addressed an open letter to the Premier about the 
threatened increase of the Air Force at this juncture as 
being “nothing short of a crime against humanity.” Simi- 
lar protests against the great increase in the Navy have 
been made by the Federal Council of Churches and other 
religious bodies in this country. It is obvious that we must 
not take too seriously the gloomy predictions of men who 
lack faith in a personal and supernatural God. We can 
hardly expect humanists and realists, who take into con- 
sideration only material factors or, at least, are inclined to 
subordinate spiritual values, to possess the inner resources 
sufficient to calm and cheer them amid the clouds and dark- 
ness of these confused and confusing days. To believe 
that war is “inevitable” is simply to prove our lack of faith 
and our unwillingness to surrender to the will of God. We 
must daily increase the number of those who have faith 
to believe that war is not inevitable—that it is treason to 
consider inevitable anything so utterly contrary to the spirit 
of Christ and to the welfare of those for whom Christ died. 


* * * 


MUSINGS OF THE SAGE 


There is much talk about the causes of our present de- 
pression. Has it ever occurred to the public that one of the 
main causes of our present-day troubles began over forty 
years ago, when depressions were called panics? 


When the first woman stepped behind the counter and 
took the place of a boy or man in business or industry, our 
present trouble began. Two generations ago the place of 
the woman was in the home. The husband was employed 
then and brought home the “bacon” and the wife cared for 
the home. They had little money, but much happiness. 
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(Now millions of women employed in industry have taken 
the place of men who are necessarily unemployed. 


The family in some instances today may have more 
money, but they have less happiness and there are more 
men unemployed. If the head ot the family is unemployed, 
no matter how many of the women of the family are em- 
ployed, the chief provider. loses ‘‘face” and soon becomes. 
a loafer. The professional loafer is a menace to any com- 
munity. You need only consider the status of society in 
England, where the Dole has made about half of the Eng- 
lish men loafers, to see the result. 


It took a generation of time before our present depression 
came to a crisis, and it will take a long time too before the 
NRA can bring matters back to normal. Most of this de-- 
lay will be caused by the chiselers. Normal good times 
will not return until more women get back into the homes, 
where they belong—especially the married women—which 
alone would put several million men to work, who are now 
dependent upon charity. Then only, and when mankind 
has learned honestly to practice the Golden Rule, will good 


times again be here. —Safed, Jr. 
* * * 


“MAN PROPOSES” 


If you want to read a little book that is at once challeng- 
ing, cheering and comforting, we commend to you Man 
Proposes, (A Truce on Selfishness), by Joseph H. Appel ; 
62 pages, price 60 cents, Revell, New York). This message 
of hope and courage from our old-time friend, whose leader- 
ship in the John Wanamaker Store, New York, has brought 
him recognition as one of the foremost business men of the 
land, is a frank plea for “the spiritualization of business”, 
a persuasive argument that we can have no social order that 
will be progressive and permanently better unless spiritual 
and material forces work hand-in-hand. In three chapters 
Dr.. Appel challenges the nation, the Church and the in- 
dividual to recognize this basic fact and conform our life 
to it. He accepts the ““New Deal” and the NRA as work- 
ing methods for the realization of the new social ideal, and 
says: “I believe in the pure religion to be found in all re- 
ligions, however labeled—God-within-Man, the only Crea- 
tive Power, the Power which I believe God intends man to 
use in his everyday life.” Whatever your own theological 
views, you will find much in this little volume with which 
you can agree, and for such you will be grateful. America 
is fortunate in having some business men who see what 
the writer of this little book sees so clearly, and have the 
grace to express it. 

“* * * 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


Was it necessary for Protestant journals to languish and 
die in a “depression year” like 1933? Should they have 
submitted tamely to a deplorable falling-off in their sub- 
scription lists? Was it inevitable that even the best of 
them should have run away from the “big, bad wolf” and 
be today on the verge of bankruptcy? 


Decidedly the answer is “NO”. In December the Boston 
Wesleyan Association held a “Victory Dinner” to celebrate 
the addition of 4,300 new subscriptions to its splendid 
Church weekly, Zion’s Herald, and to listen to a notable 
address by Dr. Lynn Harold Hough on “The Strategy of 
Religious Journalism.” Our hats are off to Zion’s Herald, 
one of our best contemporaries; to its brilliant and fearless 
Editor, Dr. L. O. Hartman, who is also its wide-awake 
Manager ; and to a loyal and active constituency which co- 
operated in so rewarding a fashion. It was a victory well- 
deserved and worthy of emulation in many other places. 
Protestant journalism must be saved, in spite of depres- 
sions ! 

ha Pt 


“YOU WOULDN’T BELIEVE IT” 


Every issue of this paper contains, as one of its features, 
this valuable information: ““Any book advertised, reviewed 
or mentioned in this journal, any book you may want to 
buy, can be bought from the Board of Christian Education, 
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1505 Race St., Phila. 
could doubt this. 


And yet, here is one of the mysteries of life, which per- 
haps you can help us explain—practically every week one 
or more of our readers will write in to ask: “Where can I 
get that book?” 


It just doesn’t seem possible that our friends do not 
know that we can and gladly will supply them with any 
book in print. In other words, if any bookstore anywhere 
else can get a book for you, so can our book man, Mr. Geo. 
W. Waidner, and he’ll do it for you promptly, courteously, 
satisfactorily. Just write and tell us what you want; 
George will do the rest. Surely we have tried very hard to 
let all our friends know this. 

* * * 


O MASTER OF THE YEARS 
(A Prayer for the New Year) 


To Thee, O Master of the Years, we come, and this our 
prayer as we stand on the threshold of the coming days: 


You wouldn’t believe that anyone 


That more and more we hear above Time’s warring 
voices the music of eternity, seeing the changeless in this 
world of change, and behind the forms that pass the things 
that never die. 


That each returning day be met with eagerness of spirit, 
and evening shadows find our souls ‘at peace. 


That the helpless know our dwelling-place nor go empty 
away, and our needs be few except our need of Thee. 


That smiles and laughter find us often, and life’s crosses 
tell us Thou dost deem us brave. 


That when our human ventures fail we wake to Thy 
sufficiency, nor yet our peace in Thee keep us from the 
battle when right cries for aid. 


That holy dreams be welcome at our gates, and in our 
lives divine and human service meet as one. 


In the name of Him who dwelt and dwells among us 
that we might dwell with Thee. Amen. 


—Appison H. Grorr. 
* * * 


IN THE SOCIAL REGISTER 


We have been reading quite a good bit of silly stuff lately 
about the so-called Social Register. Down in Washington, 
D. C., for instance, considerable surprise was expressed 
because some of the best folks in that city are not included 
in this Register, while the name of Huey Long was on the 
roster. The Senator from Louisiana later stated, we under- 
stand, that he did not wish to be “counted in” because the 
folks in the exclusive set do not know how to “dunk with 
potlikker”, 


Here in Philadelphia, also, the papers are making quite 
a to-do over the fact that several actresses have been 
dropped from the Social Register while a former waitress, 
who recently married a rich broker, has been included. We 
are not informed just why actresses are supposed to have 
higher qualifications than waitresses ; but, of course, every- 
thing depends upon the standard of judgment. We might 
be revealing quite a good many skeletons in the family 
closets when we suggest that quite a number of million- 
naires are of humble origin, coming up from the very low- 
est rungs of the social ladder. And a good many of those 
whose names appear in the Social Register, though never 
earning an honest penny themselves, have received all their 
worldly goods from parents who worked with their hands 
in the most menial tasks. 


Just who is supposed to belong to the Social Register 
anyhow? The very idea of an exclusive aristocracy is hos- 
tile to the American ideal and has no place in a Republic. 
It is quite certain that this point of view will be appreciated 
much more in the days ahead than it has been in the recent 
past. If anybody is to be deported, in addition to alien 
criminals and racketeers, it might be well to begin with the 
social snobs, who peer contemptuously through their pearl- 
handled lorgnettes at the hoi polloi. It would be a mistake 
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to suppose, however, that you'll find all the snobs in the 
Social Register or in the largest cities. Mr. Jay E. House 
makes the charge boldly: “There is no snobbishness in the 
world approximating that of the American town of from 
50,000 to 100,000 population, particularly if the town site 
happens to have been laid out prior to 1860.”” Well, no mat- 
ter; wherever you find them, snobs are a nuisance. 


* »* * 


PASTORS, PLEASE READ THIS 


This year of grace, 1934, is bound to be an exceptionally 
important one in the history of the Reformed Church. 
The announcement of the special meeting of our General 
Synod in June and the consummation of our organic union 
with the Evangelical Synod of North America involves 
changes the nature of which should be made as clear as 
possible to all our people. Beginning with June 27, 1934, 
we will no longer be members of the Reformed Church in 
the U. S., but of the new Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

Recently we have been told that many of our good people 
know little about this, that quite a number have an entirely 
wrong conception of the history and genius of the denomi- 
nation with which we are uniting, and that some pastors 
have never mentioned the matter from their pulpits or tried 
to explain to their people what is involved in this important 
action to which our Church is now absolutely committed. 
It is difficult to believe that a prominent elder was heard 
lamenting the “mistake of joining a Methodistic sect with 
Bishops and Presiding Elders’”—but if such a thing hap- 
pened, it only proves that his pastor has not been on the 
job. Unfortunately not all our good members, not even 
all our prominent Church officers, read the Church paper 
and keep themselves informed as to what is going on. At 
any rate, it is not too much to say that it is a paramount 
obligation of every pastor to familiarize himself thoroughly 
with the Plan of Union and to learn as much as he can 
about the good folks with whom we are uniting in ecclesi- 
astical wedlock, and then to advise his people of the facts 
in the case, so they will not be misled by false rumors and 
unworthy misconceptions. The step taken is a great adven- 
ture of faith and good-will, which promises many advantages 
and some necessary adjustments; it is a step which should 
be taken not only enthusiastically but intelligently, and we 
must count upon the pastors to show the way to their 
people. 


The Parables of 
the Penman 


Peto 
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THE PARABLE OF HORROR BROADCASTS 


Over the air, to be sure. And all kinds, not only the hair- 
raising sort that send children scurrying to their mother’s 
arms, but the still more horrible ones of propaganda for 
mouth washes, freak types of religion, or the follies of 
numerology and astrology. 


Years ago there was an old adage that ran, “Papier ist 
geduldig” (the printed page can’t defend itself against er- 
ror), but today one might coin a new adage: ‘The radio 
voice is raucous, rude, and persistently repetitious.” Of 
course the music is counted upon to add to the horror of 
murder and mystery broadcasts, or the sugary crooning 
that goes with the love triangles. 


It is really fruitless to fulminate against the abuses of 
the radio, for a person with a modicum of sense turns off 
the radio as soon as it palls upon him, but not all persons 
are endowed with horse sense to help them decide what has 
merit, as the sound waves flow into the house through the 
medium of, the loud speaker. If we could protect those 
persons whose taste is perverted or not yet formed, what 
a godsend it would be! But the radio ministers to all sorts 
of listeners, and so we have the “cuckoo hour” with the 
irrationalities of Andrew Weems, all the way to the lec- 
tures of lexicographers and the thinly veiled political bun- 
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combe of men occupying stragetic offices and positions— 
which sounds like wisdom but is the veriest drivel. 
air’s yours, and it’s up to you as to what you want to hear 
The guest who visits and 
bores you must be endured; politeness demands that much 
But when the bore imagines he has an 
audience of ten millions, and they listen to him for fifteen 
minutes, what of the efforts of the tens of thousands of 
public school teachers who are trying to inculcate some 


during your minutes of leisure. 


of you as host. 
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can’t get at him. 


nique. 
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standards and norms of good taste and artistic discrimina- 
It’s useless to try to educate the broadcaster; you 
And he is apt to win a medal, which 
assures him that he is the last word in broadcasting tech- 
In the last analysis—and this is the moral of this 
horror broadcast in parable form—be careful when and 
where you turn on the button on your radio. 
the same caution you do when you drive your car over a 
dangerous road marked with danger signals. 


Exercise 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


On a Certain Ignorance in the Pew 


A preacher was telling some of us last 
week about the curious questions people 
ask. He said that a member of his con- 
gregation whom he had known for twenty 
years came to him with one. 

“Dr. Quackenboss,” she said, “are you 
a Modernist or a Fundamentalist?” 

The good doctor told us how he an- 
swered the question, but by that time my 
interest had shifted. 

I wondered who had sinned, the preacher 
or the parishioners, that after twenty years 
of sitting under his ministry she still felt 
the question to be necessary. 

Now my preacher is neither Modernist 
nor Fundamentalist. But even I have dis- 
covered that, and if he were either one 
I should have found it out not later than 
his third sermon. 

When a listener can’t discern his pas- 
tor’s theological bent, after twenty years 
of sermon tasting, his question must have 
one of two answers. Write your own. 


Just a Preparatory Discussion 


Once, a long time ago, I asked a Bible 
class to make a list of the activities that 
could be called*“Church work.” 

The cards handed in had on them such 
items as these: Playing in the Sunday 
School orchestra; Church treasurer; sec- 
retary of Church official group; teaching 
in Sunday School; serving as usher; sing- 
ing in the choir; calling on newcomers; 
helping in every member canvass; serving 
dinners and suppers; working in the an- 
nual bazaar; quilting; taking orders for 
greeting cards; going to Church; going to 
prayer meeting. 

That’s not all, of course. But the rest 
was about what you’d expect; much the 
same as in your Church. 

Not long ago I tried it again, and got 
some different answers, though most of the 
old ones showed up, too. 

Among the new ones were these: shar- 
ing responsibility for Church debt; helping 
to run teacher training classes in the 
Church School; reporting Church news in 
the town paper; acting as lay delegate to 
denominational gatherings; serving on pas- 
tor’s advisory cabinet. 

The second list isn’t much different from 
the first, except in detail. All these activ- 
ities must go on; everybody knows that. 

After the list was read we had a pretty 
lively discussion. The class came to the 
conclusion that most of what had been 
listed was not so much doing the Church’s 
work as doing work for the Church. 

It seemed to leave untouched nearly all 
the things that Church people read about 
in the New Testament. So we had a Bible 
reading. 

One of the class members read what 
Jesus quoted from Isaiah in his sermon in 
the synagogue at Nazareth; and another, 
the word He sent to John in prison; and 
still another, the picture Jesus drew of 
the Day of Judgment, as reported by Mat- 
thew. 

We had one more reading—the twelfth 
of Romans. Then somebody said, “Mr. 
Timberline, do you think that we Chris- 
tians of today ought to behave like that?” 

I said I hadn’t heard that any of these 
Scriptures had been repealed. 

And he spoke up again: “Well, it seems 


to me that nearly everything we wrote 
down as being Church work was nothing 
more than preparatory. All these things 
that we are doing now are just getting the 
Church in shape to do what is really its 
work in the world. Isn’t that so?” 

I couldn’t very well deny it. And by 
the time he asked, “Don’t you think that, 
after all these years, some people, in some 
Churches, ought to be good and ready to 
do the real business of the Church?” we 
heard the bell that ended the hour. 

And we had no more than got ready to 
discuss the main question! 


Some Things Wrong, Close at Home 


I’ve got a neighbor who owns a farm, 
and he ships hogs to Chicago. He told 
me the other day that he paid $1.10 a 
bushel for corn to feed his hogs. 

Since he’s a truthful man, I had to be- 
lieve him, but I said, “Why, man, I know 
where you can get all the corn you can pay 
for, at not a cent over forty cents a 
bushel.” 


NINETEEN THIRTY FOUR 


Oh restless world, for you there 
Swings today 

The open door of Nineteen Thirty 
Four! 

As dawning promise gilds the East- 
ern skies 

What possibilities may wait out 
there? 

What new and shining paths your 
feet may find, 

What stars of Hope may lead across 
the dark, 

What rainbow beams may color 

every task, 

precious 
serve— 
And serving thus, 


What opportunities to 


to love your 


fellowmen! 


What happiness may lie in gtore 
beyond, 

What friendships, beautiful and sa- 
cred, wait, 

What love, glad sacrifice, surrender 
sweet... 

Oh Fellow Traveler, put the Past 
away— 

Close tight the doors of each un- 
happy year; 

And with thy face turned toward 
the newer dawn, 

Head high, a song of courage in 
your heart, 

Go greet—as God would have thee— 
this NEW YEAR! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


“O, yes,” he came back, “so do I. But 
I can’t use it. This $1.10 corn is what I 
have to buy while my hogs are in the 
stockyards at Chicago, if they don’t hap- 
pen to find a buyer before feeding time.” 

That’s an old story, and I was almost 
ashamed to be caught by it. But it’s part 
of a situation that affects everybody in 
my part of the country. 

I know a widow who is paying ten per 
cent interest on a loan on her little home 
that is less than fifty per cent of the home’s 
value right now. The mortgage would be 
a good investment at five per cent. 

Men and women among my friends are 
being crowded for cash payments on their 
homes, by creditors whose own losses, and 
big ones, too, came from stock gambling 
in its most reckless forms. 

There’s a prominent leader in social re- 
form who will never be able to move me 
another inch, though I used to be one of 
his followers. He got to be too greedy for 
quick and easy money; and his appeals 
have lost much of their moral meaning— 
all of it, so far as I am concerned. 

The foregoing is by way of illustrating 
a talk I’m asked to make next Sunday to 
an adult class in our Sunday School. 

Though I shan’t preach—that’s my pas- 
tor’s job—I shall take a text. It’s worth 
looking up: Amos 8:4-6. (If you have one 
of the new versions, look it up in that; 
there’s a fine directness in the modern 
words.) 


They Come—and They Go 


We Americans are the easiest forgetters 
in the world. 


Every few months some new would-be 
Messiah gets far enough above the crowd 
to be noticed. By that time, if not before, 
he—or she—has hired a press agent, or, if 
you like, a public relations counsel. 


And soon we are beginning to talk about 
the new wonder-worker. I remember well 
when the man of the moment was a healer 
named Schlatter. And who that ever saw 
and heard him can forget the picture of 
John Alexander Dowie? 


These and their numberless successors 
were first “sold” to the local crowds, and 
then to the newspapers, by the skillful 
playing-up of their distinctive quirks. 

Crowds make crowds. Also they make 
people do things that no one member of 
a crowd would do by himself. 

It is easy to convince a lynching crowd 
that the victim is a monster. It is just 
as easy to convince another sort of crowd 
that the man or woman whose perfor- 
mances it has come to see is a saint. 


Somewhere among my papers I have let- 
ters from people whose gumption I had 
never doubted until they began to write 
that real miracles were being performed 
by the sensationalist then in the publie 
eye. 

To them it seemed that nothing could 
ever be the same again. But it is; except 
that the chief figure in that irreverent 
performance has about reached the level 
of a medicine show on a vacant lot. 


A couple of years ago, people of the same 
sort, forgetting this and many an older 
deflated prophet, were all stirred up about 
a man whose specialty was the mixing of. 
magie with politics. 
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Nobody will ever know how near he 
came to capturing the government of a 
better-than-average American state. He 
had a following that astonished himself. 


Allowing for a big difference in ability, 
his near-success makes me better able to 
understand Hitler and Mussolini and some 
others. 
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Paul knew ,charlatans and their ways. 
Moffatt’s translation of his word to Tim- 
othy proves that fact. He says, “The time 
will come when people will . . accumu- 


late teachers to suit themselves and tickle 
their own fancies; they will give up lis- 
tening to the Truth and turn to myths.” 
And, because they do, they must have a 
frequent change of myth-makers. 


These 
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gentry do not wear well. 
they go. 

What amazes me is that, every time a 
new mountebank comes along, the crowd 
which was so badly stung by the last one 
begins to throw up its hats and throw 
down its dollars as before. 


The crowd is one burned child that does 
not dread the fire. 


They come and 


New Year Greetings from our Synodical Presidents 


THE NEW YEAR 


By the Rev. Prof. Henry J. Christman, 
D.D., President of the General Synod 


A Happy New Year—Rich and Prosper- 
ous in Spiritual Service! 

Every year is a great golden opportunity 
for the Church. Conditions under which 
we are living are testing the Church in 
an unusual way. We wonder what the 
future Church Historian will say of the 
life of the Chureh during the present per- 
iod. It is devoutly to be wished that he 
may be able to say that though it was 
a time of severe testing, the Church show- 
ed a spiritual dynamic adequate to the 
unusual demands. 


Never has the Church been confronted 
with a more inspiring opportunity nor with 
more solemn obligation than just now. Na- 
tionalism is threatening internationalism, 
war is endangering the peace of the world, 
materialism is throttling the moral and 
the spiritual. Problems of national and 
international dimensions are demanding 
solution and they are fundamentally moral 
and spiritual. God is challenging His 
Church to generate the moral and spiritual 
power by His Grace to make a new and 
better world. 

If the Church feels that temporarily 
less material resources are available than 
in other days, she needs the more to ex- 
plore the boundless spiritual resources at 
her command. It is only spiritual life that 
can unlock the material treasures of this 
world and make them to do service unto 
our King. é 

Our spiritual life and strength is of 
God. The whole program of the Church 
is designed to bring His life and power 
into our lives. Nothing of this Church 
program can be neglected nor treated in- 
differently without the great hazard of 
spiritual paralysis. Shall we consent to 
expect less than that the coming year will 
bring to our Churches a deeper fidelity and 
loyalty, a richer and a more conquering 
faith, and a more sacrificial spirit in 
Christian service? 


Dayton, Ohio 


A FRESH AWAKENING 


By the Rev. Frederick A. Rupley, D.D., 
President of the Eastern Synod 


A fresh awakening is apt to come to 
one’s spirit with the passing of the Ad- 
vent Season, while upon one rests the sol- 
emn trust of office in the Christian Church. 

The Scripture selections for the Advent 
Lord’s Days are always notable for their 
emphases upon the historic factors and the 
social trends that are related to God’s 
coming into human life, both as the Child 
and as the Judge. But when one realizes 
with extraordinary keenness that, for a 
little while, one stands in specially repre- 
sentative relation to a group of one’s fel- 
low-Christians, personal experience of re- 
ligion and institutional effectiveness of 
religion seem to blend into something that 
constrains utmost advance along the path 
of the God-guided pilgrimage. 


AFTER CHRISTMAS—WHAT? 


The carols and the stately anthems 
cease, 
The exaltation brought by Christ- 
mas wanes, 
And as a New Year looms again in 
view, 
I face anew Life’s conflicts and 
its pains. 
And if for others nothing I have 
done, 
If Christmas has to me no new 
light brought, 
If no new birth through Jesus I have 
won— 
Ah then! for me His Advent’s 
been for naught. 


But if the Yuletide season’s brought 
to me 
A deeper, clearer sense of what I 
owe, 
Through Him, to those, whoever they 
may be, 
I find in sickness, 
woe— 
If I have grasped the meaning of 
His word, 
His “inasmuch” I treat not with 
disdain, 
With heart and hand give freely, 
undeterred, 
Ah then! for me His birth’s not 
been in vain. : 


poverty or 


—Walter Esmer. 


How heartening it was, in the midst of 
the Advent Season in this troubled year 
of our Lord Nineteen-Thirty-Three, to 
catch the high-spirited tones of President 
Beaven, of the Federal Council of the 
Churehes of Christ in America, lifted up 
to interpret the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Council’s founding! 


How worthy, on the part of all of us 
who realize that, throughout the twenty- 
five years of the Council, we have been 
represented in it, to awake to achieving 
awareness that the President of the Coun- 
cil was truly God’s own spokesman in 
challenging us to take to heart the strug- 
gles of the world, and in warning us 
against the repudiation of the principles of 
brotherhood! 


Lewistown, Pa. 


THE CHALLENGE FOR A UNITED 
FRONT 


By the Rev. J. M. Johnson, President 
Synod of the Mid-West 


Once again we stand at the crossroad 
of “forgettable” resolutions. If ever a 
challenge came to the Church in the past, 
we are sure that this year has even a 
greater. If we might suggest a resolu- 
tion we would offer, “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even 


so unto them.” Here in the Synod of the 
Mid-West, or in any of our sister Synods, 
is found the challenge for our times; and 
what an opportunity is before us to meet 
this challenge with a ringing, “Here am I 
—send me”. Here is the challenge for a 
united front in all our Christian work. 
Recently we heard rather a new way of 
stating that old adage, “United we stand, 
divided. we fall”, in the words, “United 
we stick and divided we are stuck.” Crude? 
Possibly; but certainly to the point. Such 
a united ministry will work mightily 
amongst a people. With a “this one thing 
I do”—“I press toward the mark.” It is 
not always easy to see how this can be 
carried out. We observe that there is a 
difference between doing and being. Per- 
fection is being and not doing; it is not 
to effect an act, but to achieve a char- 
acter. The vision of the Chureh must 
ever be the vision of rendering a service. 
Her every moment and every act is an 
opportunity, God-given to help win the 
world for Christ. In pressing toward the 
“mark” the apostle attained a prize. Here 
we offer an observation which is not: one 
of mere subtlety of refinement but deeply 
practical. The mark was perfection of 
character, the prize was blessedness. Paul 
did not aim at the mark of blesseduess, 
he aimed at the mark of perfection. The 
Chureh, too, must make this her aim. And 
the mark of blessedness will be bestowed 
in the “well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.” 


Gary, Indiana. 


FROM ECONOMIC DEPENDENCE TO 
SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP 


By the Rev. Dr. J. Friedli, President, 
Synod of the Northwest 


Our New Year’s reflections on the 
Church must give us at once a sense of 
sadness and of gladness. Superficially 
viewed, the past year was not one of out- 
standing achievement and advance. The 
Boards have not solved their paralyzing 
financial difficulties. Apparently the mem- 
bers have been unable, and in some in- 
stances unwilling, to help, where help 
was desperately needed. Institutions and 
seme congregations are still fighting for 
their very existence. The hardships im- 
posed on faithful servants of the Chureh 
have not eased. Many of our trusted and 
faithful leaders have been removed from 
our ranks. All this must give us a sense 
ot impotency and weakness. 


But our deeper reflections will tell us 
that these failures and shortcomings were 
not created during the past year. They 
have their origin further back in the 
years of prosperity. The past year has 
simply exposed them more clearly to our 
view and we are now facing them, I be- 
lieve, humbly and honestly. That in it- 
self is a decided gagn. While outwardly 
we have made no material gain, we are 
inwardly stronger. We are no longer pan- 
icky. We are thrilled by a new sense of 
independence. We begin to glory in the 
triumph of the spiritual over the material. 
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The Church is moving from a position of 
economie dependence to that of spiritual 
leadership. Our ministers are finding a 
new joy in preaching, and our members 
are more eager for the truth from God. 
To be sure, there is still much confusion 
and uncertainty. The sound of the trum- 
pet is still muffled. But on the whole we 
are less afraid, less the helpless victims 
of circumstances and more appreciative of 
the spiritual values which are still intact 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The Chureh 
is again finding her voice and the world 
her ears. Therein lies the hope for a vic- 
torious New Year. 
Mission House College 


A BETTER DAY AHEAD 


By the Rev. Melvin E. Beck, President 
of the Ohio Synod 


The Year 1934 will open as a new day 
for our Reformed Churches, for before us 
are new fields and new relationships. Ours 
is to be a greater Reformed Church through 
an organic union with others kindred in 
mind and spirit. Ours is to be the privi- 
lege of seeing our part in the answering of 
our Master’s prayer for unity of spirit, life 
and work realized in no small measure. 

These are also days for thoughtful medi- 
tation and prayerful introspection. As a 
denomination we are face to face with 
tragic financial situations brought about 
and imposed upon us by the heavy blow 
of depression. Our mission work at home 
and abroad is seriously handicapped by 
debt, and the morale of our workers is 
affected by these conditions. 

But we still have great assets: “The 
Faith of our Fathers” still lives in the 
breasts of our Reformed Church people, 
and the spirit of sacrifice and loving de- 
votion is keenly alive to our needs. We 
still glory in the Cross of Christ by which 
we are crucified unto the world and already 
we can see the light of a new day, fed 
by the beaten oil of prayer and self- 
denial, intereession and sacrifice. Our 
Master and Lord has never changed His 
statement of assets, and All Authority and 
All Power are still in His hands! “All 
things are possible to him that believes.” 

We begin the new year with a better 
understanding between our Boards and 
Synods and congregations: our Boards, 
with new policies, have—as never before— 
the confidence of pastors and people, 
which is of itself a challenge to a better 
day. “Knowledge is Power’. Let us ever 
keep before us and our people the claims 
and needs, purposes and plans, apportion- 
ments and budgets of our dear Reformed 
Chureh, for the carrying forward of her 
part of our Lord’s Work. 

North Canton, O. 


NEW YEAR GREETING 


From the Rev. S. L. Flickinger, D.D., 
President of the Synod of the 
Potomac 


Once again we stand on the threshold 
of a New Year, and gladly we seize this 
opportunity to extend to the pastors and 
people of the Synod of the Potomae and 
to all the readers of the “Messenger” those 
friendly greetings and hearty good wishes 
which we would be so happy to express 
to each one face to face and hand in hand 
when the clock strikes twelve on New 
Year’s Eve. 

Let it be our Christian endeavor to 
make the coming year a Holy Year spent 
in consecration to the Holy Will of God; 
a year of faith, the faith based on the 
knowledge that “to them that love God 
all things work together for good”; a year 
of hope, the “hope of a tree, if it be cut 


down that it will sprout again”; a year 


of love, the love that fails not, but bears 
up beneath the hargest test; a year of 
service doing whatever we are able to do 
to bring cheer and happiness to those 
around us; and, finally, a year of Chris- 
tian radiance, the radiance that shines 
in the midst of the world’s gloom. 

In these closing days of the old year the 


THE CHARIOT OF CHRIST 


Roll on, O chariot wheels of Juda’s 
King 

Through every land where toiling 
millions live, 

And let them know what judgments 
He may bring 

On those who will not heed the 
Message He shall give! 


Roll on, O glorious wheels of hope 
and life, 

And let men see what saving Power 
is there, 

To break the anger and the senseless 
strife 

Between the jealous aims and cus- 
toms they now share. 


Roll on, across the dreadful doubts 
and dreams 

Of skeptic seers and loud-mouthed 
infidels, 

Who prate that TRUTH is not just 
what it seems, 

But whimper more because of fears 
of mental hells. 


Roll on, within our Halls of Home 
and State 

Where life is born and reared and 
Laws are made, 

Roll on—till every man and child of 
fate 

Shall learn the noble art of Love 
in every trade, 


Roll, roll, O wheels, through every 
school of thought. 

That stand ten thousand everywhere 
and strong, 

Where Wisdom’s priceless gifts can- 
not be bought 

By tricks of wealth, or name, or 
for some trifling song! 


Roll on, O golden wheels of Galilee, 

And bring the CHRIST of Love and 
Truth and Light, 

That He may ride once more in 
majesty, 

And drive away the gloom of our 
unchristian plight! 


William Francis Berger. 
Jersey City, NIwd. 


world is baffled and bruised. Our civiliza- 
tion seems to be in jeopardy, and the New 
Year will not remove all the problems 
which have grown out of these world con- 
ditions. But when we look at them in the 
light of Emmanuel, “GOD WITH US”, they 
do not seem so utterly hopeless. Hope and 
courage revive again as we become in- 
wardly aware of God’s presence with us, 
and learn that 1934 is not merely a date 
on the calendar, but another year of grace. 
And so we bid this new year a hearty 
welcome, seeing in it another golden op- 
portunity of showing our love for Christ 
by making of it a stepping stone to a 
closer union with Him in the fellowship 
of His Church. 


Life’s path is steep—thy soul must climb 
‘To reach the goal where waits thy crown 
And dreadful depths yawn close below— 
One glimpse might make thee falter, so 
“Look up, and not down!” 


Life’s way to better things is strait 
And narrow. Does the broader track 
That thou hast left behind still seem 
Enchanting? ’Tis an empty dream. 
“Took forward, and not back!” 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL! 
Winchester, Virginia 


SOMETHING BETTER IN STORE 
By the Rev. Blanchard A. Black, D.D., 
President of the Pittsburgh Synod 


The gifted writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews gives a long list of heroes of the 
faith who did not obtain the promise 


because “God had 
store for them.” 


There is no denying that these are try- 
ing times. The heavy hand of adversity 
has smitten us all. In our distress we 
have cried to God, as people always do 
at such times. We have prayed for re- 
lief. Our prayers have seemed unanswered. 
Many, in the bitterness of their disap- 
pointment, have lost their faith in our 
Christian ideal of a loving Father and a 
redeemed society. They have turned away 
in blank despair saying, “There is no 
God. If there is He does not care.” 

The testimony of history is that He does 
care, but that He sometimes withholds 
what we ask Him for because He -has 
something better in store for us. He did 
not grant His Son’s request for deliver- 
ance from the cross. Jesus prayed: 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
away from me.” The Father did not re- 
move the cup, not because He did not 
love the Son, not because He was unable 
to do so, but because He had something 
better in store for Jesus and for His other 
children, 


Signs of better things are already on 
the horizon. A vast change has come over 
our thinking recently. People are think- 
ing in terms of humanity as never before. 
We have learned that the primary con- 
sideration in industry is humanity, not 
profits. Almost 2000 years of Christian- 
ity and the severest economic and moral 
crisis in the history of the world were 
necessary to bring people to a realization 
of this truth so clearly taught by our 
Lord. 


It cost years of struggle and a terrific 
battle in Congress to secure the enactment 
of such vital social legislation as the 
“Pure Food Law”. Powerful predatory 
interests prevented the enactment of this 
law, so necessary for the protection of the 
nation’s health and life, for many years. 
Today the chief items on the calendars of 
State and National legislatures are pro- 
posed laws for the promotion of human 
welfare. The artificial material prosperity 
of former years could not continue, not 
only because it was artificial, but also be- 
cause God has something better in store 
for us if we have the sense and good 
judgment to receive it. The better things 
are co-operation for cut-throat competition, 
sharing for selfish greed, and helpfulness 
in place of stony hearted indifference. 


It is a mistake for Churches to be 
marking time in these days of opportunity 
and waiting for better times when they 
will have more money. The opportunity 
will be gone then. The Church that does 
this is in a bad way. It is likely to die. 
Our Churches are not dependent on mate- 
rial prosperity. Prosperity is often a 
handicap to the Church. It turns people’s 
minds to money and selfish interests. In 
prosperous times the Church has to eater 
to the rich and the well-to-do and be care- 
ful not to offend them. Today the Chureh 
is turning its attention to the needy and 
the helpless and must be careful not to 
neglect them. 


something better in 


People complain that these are bad 
days. They are bad for those who think 
only of themselves, bad for those who 
want to exploit their fellowmen, bad for 
those who want cut-throat competition, 
and are sighing for the “good old days” 
to return again. They are good days for 
those who trust God and are willing to 
co-operate with Him in the building of a 
new and better world. 


These are hard times for all of us. 
Some are out of work. All of us have 
reduced incomes, heavy taxes, and large 
demands made upon us for help. Such a 
situation demands more work to be done 
with less means to do it. Adversity is the 
Chureh’s vital breath, its native air. These 
are hard days, but they are not bad days, 
because out of them will come something 
better. 
for us. 


Meyersdale, Pa. 


God has something better in store. 
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The Spirit and Service of The Federal Council 


By Dr. ALBERT W. BEAVEN 


(Don’t miss this notable address by the President of the Council on the occasion of its 25th Anniversary, held in 
Washington, December 6, 1933. This was spoken in the presence of the President of 
the United States, who commended it highly.) 


We have gathered tonight, in this capi- 
tal city of the nation, to recognize the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Some idea of the importance of 
the Council will be gained when I remind 
you that the actual membership of its con- 
stituent bodies includes almost one-fifth of 
the population of this country and Canada, 
and that its general constituency embraces 
more than one-half of the people in these 
two great commonwealths. The Federal 
Council was created by and is responsible 
to the various Protestant communions that 
comprise it. Founded twenty-five years 
ago in the City of Philadelphia as an ex- 
periment in Church co-operation, it has 
grown in stability and usefulness, and to- 
day includes twenty-five of the great de- 
nominations with a membership’ of 
22,000,000. 

Our generation has been marked by a 
rather destructive inconoclasm. Criticism 
has been rampant. Idealism is antiquated. 
In such a mood, it probably is not sur- 
prising that there should be those who 
would rise to tell us that religion is dis- 
appearing, that Protestantism is about to 
collapse and pass from the stage. . 

I do not care to dignify these criticisms 
of religion and of the evangelical Churches 
by more than the expression of my pro- 
found conviction on two matters. First, 
religion is not passing. It has proved 
through history to be as essential to hu- 
manity as are food, family, or love of 
country, and has again and again evidene- 
ed its power to affect men’s motives as 
much as any or all other forces which in- 
spire them. Religion has been one of hu- 
manity’s greatest sources of power. We 
are not today abandoning sources of pow- 
er; we are far more inclined to go back 
and explore deeply to see whether there 
may not be far more, where we have al- 
ready gotten so much. 

Religion is not passing; this is my first 
conviction. And the second is just as 
clear, namely, that, as one of the great 
branches of the Christian religion, Pro- 
testantism is not passing. It has at its 
heart the right of men and women to inter- 
pret God and their experiences with Him 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. It represents in the great quest 
for religious reality the principle of liberty 
which, in spite of its critics, is the very 
essence of modern progress. It recognizes 
the right of people to organize in groups, 
back of their great central religious con- 
victions. It claims that the compulsion of 
this inner conviction which comes as the 
result of the soul’s direct access to God 
is supreme. It cannot acknowledge the 
right of state or worldly power to coerce 
it or to deny its right of expression. Some 
of the most glorious chapters of Protes- 
tant history have been written with this 
fundamental assumption as_ the _ back- 
ground; witness Luther standing for his 
conscience at Worms, or the four hundred 
and seventy Seotch Free-Churchmen re- 
nouncing their state Church livings and 
walking out into threatened poverty and 
oblivion. Or again, but last month, wit- 
ness the three thousand pastors in the pul- 
pits of Germany who apparently jeopardiz- 
ed their whole future to express their 
convictions in support of their interpreta- 
tion of Seripture and to affirm the great 
principles of Christian idealism for the 
Church. ’ 

No, Protestantism is not passing, either 
there or here, and it would be a sad day 
if it were. Instead of having upon it the 
marks of decadence, it is possible that it 
has just begun its greatest contribution to 
the Christian movement. ; 

But while it is not passing, we are just 


as sure that it is changing. It is chang- 
ing, among other things, by the addition 
of new emphasis. 

The tendency, when we operated under 
the principle of liberty alone, was to make 
groups who came into competition with 
each other. This danger was recognized, 
and to meet it there was created, twenty- 
five years ago, this organization, which 
was described in a recent editorial in the 
“New York Times” as marking “a new 
epoch in Protestant history.” 


The purpose in the inauguration of the 
Council was to offer to the various denomi- 
nations such an opportunity for conference 
as would enable them to plan and think 
together, and thus avoid the overlapping 
and waste that were then recognized to be 
altogether too prevalent. 


The Council was organized, also, to offer 
to the various bodies an instrument for 
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Hello, New Year, how DO you do, 
Come in and shut the door; 

Your brother, Thirty-three, has one, 
We'll never see him more; 

His passing we do not lament, 
He didn’t use us well, 

And yet, perhaps, we much deserved 
The ills that us befell. 


He did his best for us, we think, 
And tried our friend to be, 

Into YOUR life I’ll try to fit 
The lessons he taught me; 

We wonder what YOU have in store 
For us, along the way, 

Great promises are made for you! 
Will you our trust betray? 


A troubled nation greeting gives, 
And great things does demand, 
Peace, plenty and prosperity, 
Throughout the whole broad land; 
Such things as these more prized by 
some 
Than nobler things above, 
When this sick world’s most pressing 
needs 
Are Faith and Hope and Love! 


Faith and Hope and Love — these 
three, 
Make generous the rich, 
Contentment, too, and Godliness, 
In Life’s plan have their niche; 
'Tis said that for the poor, these 
things ; 
Great blessings lay in store; 
Bring them to us, we'll love thee 
well, 
Young Nineteen-Thirty-Four! 


—Walter Esmer. 


positive and aggressive united action in 
places where they desired to work to- 
gether. Its function here may find an 
illustrative parallel in the engineering 
field. For centuries the Colorado River 
has received the inflow from myriads of 
raindrops and thousands of rivulets, and 
the power thus accumulated in the river 
was attested by its ability to cut down 
through stratum after stratum of the hard- 
est rock as we see it exposed in the walls 
of the Grand Canyon. To men with a so- 
cial and engineering vision, however, it 
was clear that the power thus accumulated 
was doing but a small fraction of the good 
it might accomplish for the human popula- 
tion adjacent to its course. They conceiv- 
ed the idea now being carried out in the 
Boulder Dam, namely, the creating of a 


piece of machinery that would accumulate 
the power then being wasted and direct it 
to the places of need. This is being done. 
When it is accomplished it is to be ex- 
pected that the wilderness will blossom 
and blessings untold come to those near 
enough to share the benefits of this crea- 
tive undertaking. In somewhat the same 
way the Federal Council becomes the ad- 
ditional but strategic piece of machinery 
which enables the latent power existing in 
individuals, Churches and denominations 
to be pooled and its influence directed to 
the places of need. 

During these twenty-five years tremen- 
dous strides have been made in eliminat- 
ing the weaknesses which were then evi- 
deut, in achieving power that was then 
impossible, and in directing the combined 
force of Protestantism toward wholesome 
ends. A contrast between the conditions 
then and now makes a dramatic showing: 
Twenty-five years ago denominations rare- 
ly conferred with each other; now not only 
does the Federal Council include the 
twenty-five denominations of this country, 
but there are federations of Churches in 
nearly fifty of the major cities of the 
country, and councils of Churches in sev- 
enteen states. 


Twenty-five years ago there was no cen- 
tral agency through which Protestantism 
as a unit could come into relation with the 
other two major religious groups in Amer- 
ica—the Roman Catholics and the Jews. 
Today the Council maintains relations of 
friendly understanding, which, while eall- 
ing for no compromise of conviction, make 
it possible for the three bodies to join 
from time to time in co-operative under- 
takings in behalf of social betterment and 
human welfare. 


Twenty-five years ago there was no 
world-wide organization of Protestantism 
binding the Churches of different nations 
together. There was not even a means of 
conference bétween the American Churches 
as a whole and the Churches of other lands 
or any plan for bringing assistance from 
the stronger Churches of one country to 
the weaker groups in another. Today, as 
a result of the work of the Federal Coun- 
cil and the World Allianee for Interna- 
tional Friendship, co-operating with the 
Christian forces of Europe, there is in 
Geneva, Switzerland, a world headquarters 
for Protestantism and also of the Anglican 
and the Eastern Orthodox bodies. Behind 
this unprecedented development lay the 
generous efforts made by the Federal 
Council to assist the Churches of Europe 
that had been devastated by the war or 
by its almost equally ruinous aftermath. 
Such aid in times of great need helped to 
develop the new spirit of international 
co-operation among the Churches which 
culminated in the formation of the Uni- 
versal Christian Council. This is, in ef- 
fect, a world federation of the non-Roman 
Churches. Of this body the Federal Coun- 
cil is the American Section. For the first 
time in history Protestantism is no longer 
broken up into isolated national bodies. 
Even in the midst of the acute political 
tensions of last summer the representa- 
tives of the French, the English, the Amer- 
ican, the Scandinavian and other Churches 
met in unbroken fellowship with German 
churchmen and were thus able to exert an 
influence in modifying certain dangerous 
trends in the reorganization of German 
Protestantism. 

Twenty-five years ago the Protestant 
Churches could not have used unitedly a 
great new force like radio. Today, a 
nation-wide network of stations broadcasts 
every week, from coast to coast, 11 pro- 
grams sponsored by the Federal Council. 
The names of its speakers, such as Cadman, 
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Fosdick, Poling, Goodell and others, have 
become household names. The response 
from all parts of the country to this radio 
ministry is almost overwhelming. In the 
past year alone 200,000 letters have been 
received—from shut-ins, invalids, inmates 
of publie institutions and men and women 
in every rank of life. 

Twenty-five years ago there was no way 
of expressing the collective Christian con- 
science on social problems. Today the new 
statement of “Social Ideals,” as revised 
and expanded last year, constitutes the 
most widely recognized platform of Chris- 
tian social effort, and the Council is recog- 
nized as one of the powerful forces work- 
ing for social justice, fair treatment for 
labor, international peace. 

Before the formation of the Council 
there was no agency for rallying Church 
influence against racial prejudice and fric- 
tion or in behalf of mutual understanding. 
Today the Federal Council is engaged in a 
persistent educational campaign against 
lynching, a campaign which recent events 
show to be terrifyingly necessary. It 
opposes unjust discrimination against 
Negroes in our economic and civie life. In 
its own structure and life the Federal 
Council is a great interracial movement, 
uniting the four leading Negro denomina- 
tions with the white bodies in a common 
fellowship and a joint approach to com- 
mon tasks. This is one of the most note- 
worthy instances of interracial collabora- 
tion anywhere in the world. 

In this summary it is impossible even to 
list all the other achievements brought 
about by Church co-operation through the 
Federal Council, but they have been most 
important and far-reaching. 

There are those who speak of the Fed- 
eral Council as a luxury, a super-organiza- 
tion with which we can dispense in this 
time of financial shortage. On the con- 
trary, it seems to us the one thing with 
which we cannot dispense. By maintain- 
ing it we purchase increased efficiency for 
the work of all communions, through the 
elimination of waste and the means by 
which to do co-operative planning. It of- 
fers an agency through which we can 
achieve things which no one communion 
would dream of attempting alone, and it 
makes what we do and say count, where 
that message would never be heard if it 
were uttered in the twenty-five different 
languages of competing denominations. 

On this 25th anniversary of the Council 
we look back to thank God for what has 
been accomplished, and look forward with 
confidence, seeking God’s blessing and the 
support of the constituency as we face the 
confusing days just ahead. 

How greatly the nation needs to have 
that section of the population which is 
comprised within its Churches able to make 
their contribution to its thinking at this 
moment it would be hard to overstate. 
The Churches of a nation may not be per- 
fect, nor the thinking of those who com- 
prise them be infallible; but taken by and 
large the Church people of a nation con- 
stitute a great force pulling toward whole- 
some idealism and constructive moral 
thinking. As an institution the Church 
is on the side of the best. As a creator 
of public opinion looking toward progres- 
sive social policies, and as a generator of 
that will for the common good which is 
essential to any permanent progress in so- 
cial relations, it has possibilities beyond 
any other institution in our society. What 
a tragedy it would be, then, if so great 
a block of the Church population as is 
represented in Protestantism had no 
agency through which to focus its thought, 
nor any channel through which it might 
place that focused thought at the service 
of the nation itself! 


We live these days, as a nation, facing 
issues so tremendous as probably to involve 
more than we can dream. Take, as an 
illustration, the obvious and terrible dan- 
ger involved in the present move to in- 
crease armaments, with the almost inevi- 
table war that will be its almost certain 
outcome, We had been building up the 
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machinery for peace. In looking back at 
the last great war, we were so impressed 
with the hellishness of its methods, with 
its threat to our racial existence, with its 
utter futility, that almost with unanimity 
the nations outlawed war as a method of 
settling international disputes In the 
light of that declaration, reduction of 
armaments was proposed, and we held a 
conference to forward that end. Now, 
however, all appears changed; a new race 
for arms seems in full swing. Spurred on 
by fear, stimulated by forces seeking profit 
in armament even at the expense of human 
lives, we and other nations take on new 
burdens to buy instruments to cut each 
other’s throats. In spite of armament ex- 
penditures already back-breaking, we now 
borrow money to build a new fleet, while 
others, watching us, rush to do the same 
thing. We are told that chemical arma- 
ments are on the increase, poison gas 
preparations on an unparalleled scale are 
being produced, bacteriological armaments 
are being prepared, air armaments are in- 
creasing, and so much is it taken for 
granted that civilian populations will be 
threatened, that Denmark has recently an- 
nounced that gas masks of various sizes 
are now on sale for the civilian population. 

But what if this continues, does anyone 
doubt what the end will be? We cannot 
help but know that, if we allow ourselves 
to be launched on this current of fear and 
competitive hate, there is but one result. 
A man of another color said to me recent- 
ly: “People of my race once’ wondered if 
the white man might not destroy us from 
the face of the earth, but now we wonder 
whether, if we wait a while, the white 
race may not destroy itself and leave the 
world to us.” That man is not the only 
one who, looking down the road we are 
now traveling, can see ahead the battle- 
field where we of the white race may 
march to our racial suicide. 

If it is only partly true that we have 
come to such a moment, then now, if ever, 
we need those sections of our population 
who see the danger, who follow Him who 
uttered the solemn warning that “They 
who take the sword shall perish by the 
sword,” to be able to mobilize their con- 
stituenecy and present their protest. 

Some have protested that the Church 
should confine itself to “religion,” and not 
interfere in the questions of justice in in- 
dustry, in the matters of war and peace, 
in race relations, or in the control of such 
great commercialized traffics as liquor, 
arms, motion pictures, and other powerful 
factors in modern life. It may not be sur- 
prising that that protest has arisen. But 
is such a protest to be taken seriously by 
the nation? Of what good is conscience, 
of what good is any moral principle, of 
what good is any light and leading that 
come to the children of men by seeking 
guidance from the God at the heart of the 
universe, if the results of these processes 
of religion cannot be utilized by a nation 
to determine its ‘action at the time of its 
great need? Christian people are called 
the salt of the earth, “but if the salt hath 
lost its savor, it is henceforth good for 
nothing but to be cast forth and trodden 
under the foot of men.” A ministry that 
has a message but cannot or will not speak 
it, is sheer loss where it should be great 
gain. 

When a captain sails a liner across the 
Atlantic, it is of interest for him to look 
around, to know which way the tide is 
running, to know the effects of wind and 
wave upon his craft. But important as 
these things may be, they are trivial ecom- 
pared to the fact that there is in the sky 
a Pole Star which indicates the unchang- 
ing direction by which alone he can guide 
his ship. It is his calculations based on 
the look up and not on the look down that 
finally determine his safety. However 
much he needs the latter, without the 
former he is lost. 

As over against the complaint that the 
Churches interest themselves in creating 
opinion on publie questions and express 
themselves on subjects on which they are 
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not specialists, I stand to claim that this 
nation, in all its history, never needed 
more than it does now a free and cour- - 
ageous pulpit and an unfettered Church, 
that it may have the advantage of having 
brought to bear upon the great matters 
that are pending such insights as may be 
given to those who ask counsel of Almighty 
God, and seek to bring into human rela- 
tions those enduring principles which are 
revealed in Jesus Christ, whose we are and 
whom we serve. 

America and the other nations of the 
world are grappling with problems which 
are so profound that at the best the wisest 
of us can come but humbly and experi- 
mentally, hoping that we may find the 
right way through. We are wisely at- 
tempting to assemble the wisdom that has 
been accumulated by students of sociology 
and economics, information which comes 
from experiments in industry, lessons 
which we can learn from scanning the 
pages of history. We are searching every- 
where for wisdom sufficient for our time. 
God knows that we need it! But the 
Church contends that we need to supple- 
ment our look around by a look up. What 
we need to know is not alone the action 
that is temporarily wise, but the action 
that is eternally right. There must be a 
best way through. If there is, it cannot 
be hidden from the Judge of all the earth. 
If we are to know that way, we shall find 
it only as we supplement our human wis- 
dom by that wisdom which comes down 
from above. 


We need a spirit of prayer if only to be 
taken out of our parochialism and to catch 
the vision of the age-long purposes of the 
Almighty. When we face our international 
relations, we need to do so in a presence 
in which we shall be lifted above our nar- 
row and bigoted nationalism, and be con- 
scious, not of a god of a tribe, but of the 
Lord of all the earth. We need, in con- 
sidering our relations between races, to 
stand in the presence of the Being who 
made us all, who is great enough to make 
us ashamed of our hatreds based on color 
and race, who teaches us that He is our 
Father and all we are brothers. In the 
midst of our discussions about commerce, 
and industry, and production and consump- 
tion, we need to go to some holy place 
where we can escape from our obsession 
with profits and frantie striving to heap 
up material power, and come to realize that 
by any sensible standard of measurement 
human and not material values are great- 
est; that any method of organized society 
is only as good as the chance which it 
gives the mass of its people to live the 
full life. We need to realize that any sys- 
tem which produces so much food that its 
people starve and so much clothing that 
they freeze, any system that can pass a 
law limiting the number of fish a man can 
take from a lake but cannot pass a law 
limiting the number of millions of dollars 
a man can take out of his fellow-men, can 
make one man stop expectorating in a sub- 
way for fear others will catch his disease 
but cannot stop another from selling arms, 
for profit, to gangsters who will shoot us 
down on our streets, or to other nations 
who will mow down our youth on the bat- 
tlefield of tomorrow, any system that can 
protect property but seems impotent to 
protect folks—is a tragic reflection on our 
sanity and a repudiation of all the prin- 
ciples of religion. 


All too eagerly have we fallen down to 
worship the gods of gold, to admit that 
only in profit can we find such forces as 
will enable us to make our machinery oper- 
ate. Slowly and in a dazed fashion we 
have awaked to find that when we worship 
selfishness, the very temples of our selfish- 
ness come crashing about our heads. And 
when we sneer at God and the moral life, 
and think, in the midst of our glee, that 
we have outwitted the Ten Commandments, 
we wake to find ourselves robbed by the 
very men whom we worshipped. Can we 
not learn that it is not only morally bi 
economically true that righteousness 
eth a nation, and that sin is a reproach 
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any people? Can we not realize the pro- 
found truth beneath the words of the 
Master, that “He that saveth his life shall 
losé it’? For, while selfishness may seem 
to help some at first, ultimately it wrecks 
us all. 

For the very permanence of our nation 
our citizenry must recognize the funda- 
mental place of these moral laws. We 
must face the fact that without them there 
is no base for the structure we hope to 
rear. There is not a single proposal for 
recovery that has been made by our cour- 
ageous President which does not rest for 
its suecess, far more upon the moral atti- 
tudes within our citizens than upon the 
laws on our statute books. The most seri- 


-ous question which we should now ask is 


this, “Does the moral idealism necessary to 
make these proposals for co-operation a 
success exist among our people? That 
question is now in process of being an- 
swered. If it should be answered in the 
negative it would be a tragedy. If it is 
to be answered in the affirmative, however, 
it will be because all those who see those 
values unite to create them. This calls 
for a program of moral and spiritual re- 


JANUARY CLASSICAL MEETINGS AC- 
CORDING TO THE RECORDS IN 
THE OFFICE OF THE STATED 
CLERK OF GENERAL 
SYNOD 


JANUARY 22, 1934—9.30 A. M., Phila- 
delphia, Calvary, Philadelphia, Pa. Rev. 
Franklin H. Fisher, D.D., 2813 Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


7.30 A. M., Tohickon, Zwingli, Souder- 
ton, Pa. Rev. A. M. Rahn, Souderton, 
Penna. : 


JANUARY 23, 1934—California, Salem, 
Lodi, Cal., Rev. R. Birk, 232 S. Pleasant 
Ave., Lodi, Cal. 


JANUARY 28, 1934—Wyoming, St. John’s, 
Freeland, Pa., Rev. Geo. W. Kohler, 
Freeland, Pa. 


JANUARY 29, 1934—7.30 P. M., Clarion, 
First, Ridgeway, Pa. Rev. C. L. Schmidt, 
412 Ash St., Ridgeway, Pa. 


Maryland, St. Mary’s, Silver Run, Md., 


Rev. Felix B. Peck, R. F. D. No. 1, West- ° 


minster, Md. 

JANUARY 30, 1934—9 A. M., Lehigh, St. 
Andrew’s, Allentown, Pa. Rev. Henry 
I. Aulenbach, 1343 Turner St., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
f Church in the U. 8. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


January 29-31 


The Swander Lectures by Professor John 
Baillie, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. The subject: “Theology 
in Ancient Greece.” Five lectures: Mon- 
day, 8.00-9.00 P. M.; Tuesday, 9.15-10.10 
A. M., 11.15-12.10 and 8.00-9.00 P. M.; 
Wednesday, 9.15-10.10 A. M. 

The McCauley Lectures by President 
George L. Omwake of Ursinus College. The 
first lecture, “Religion in Education,” Tues- 
day, 10.15-11.10 A. M.; the second lecture, 
“Education in Religion,” Tuesday 3.00- 
4.00 P. M. 

This is the time for the alumni to return 
to the Seminary. The lectures are open to 
the public. 


George W. Richards, President. 


covery to undergird the program of indus- 
trial and financial recovery. 

It throws a tremendous responsibility 
upon the institutions devoted to creating 
those ideals and upon all people of good- 
will who should stimulate their produe- 
tion. 

Therefore, in the name of the great 
Christian constituency which we represent, 
we tonight summon the ministers of our 
Churches to a new courage in the procla- 
mation of their message and deeper devo- 
tion to their task, bidding them recognize 
that in training our children in the moral 
ideals of the Scripture and in inspiring 
our people to better living and in prepar- 
ing them for unselfish co-operation they 
are having the high honor of laying the 
foundation on which all other institutions 
rest. 

We summon the constituency of our 
Churches to a new Christ-likeness of life, 
new faith in God and their fellowmen, and 
a larger service to those in need. We re- 
joice in the many ways in which President 
Roosevelt’s program for recovery embodies 
Christian social ideals for which the 
Churches: have long contended, and call 
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upon our people for the most whole-souled 
and unselfish support of all these co-opera- 


tive enterprises of goodwill by which, un- 
der the President’s inspiring leadership, 
we hope to achieve the better tomorrow. 

And we summon all those who listen, to 
a return to God and to His principles of 
moral living, that we may unitedly lay the 
foundations of that new and better day 
for which we struggle, not upon the baser 
motive of competitive selfishness, but upon 
the higher and more Christlike motive of 
co-operative unselfishness, upon the solid 
base of moral character and of life lived 
according to the purpose and will of God. 

Centuries ago Jesus of Nazareth stood 
over against His own city, and seeing it 
absorbed in the things of time and indif- 
ferent to the things of God, said, “If thou 
hadst known, in this thy day, the things 
that belong to thy peace! But now they 
are hid from thine eyes . . . because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation!” 
In a real sense He stands over against us 
this day. Will America know the day of 
her visitation? Each one of us will have 
to make his own answer to that question. 
God help that it may be right! 
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Education Day number will be issued 


. next week, Young People’s number in two 


weeks. 

The many friends of Mrs. N. C. Schaef- 
fer, widow of. Rev. Dr. Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer, for many years Supt. of Public In- 
struction in this State, will be sorry to 
learn of her death last week in Lan- 
easter, Pa. 

Rev. Dr. Chas. E. Roth, of St. Andrew’s, 
Reading, addressed the 6th annual ban- 
quet of the Students’ Association at the 
Mansion House on Dee. 27. His theme 
was, “The Disease of Self-Pity.” About 
60 college students and D. V. B. S. teach- 
ers were present. 

We have seen quite a number of beauti- 
ful calendars for 1934, but none that we 
have seen is more artistic than the cal- 
endar of the Mercersburg Academy. Here 
is indeed a work of art, representing a 
great school of which we are all proud. 

Miss Cora Baer Stein, daughter of the 
late George H. and Elizabeth Ogle Stein, 
was chosen and received on Dec. 21 into 
the membership of the “Laureate,” the 
honor society of the West Philadelphia 
Junior High School. Her cousin, Miss 
Mary Boughton, was also a recipient of 
the same honor. Both are members of the 
senior class. 


Christmas was fittingly observed in 
First Church, Lexington, N. C., Rev. Dr. 
J. C. Leonard, pastor. The Junior Choir 
sang Christmas carols at the morning 
worship, Dec. 24, and the annual 8. 8S. 
service was held in the evening with exer- 
cises by the little children; the offering 
was given to the Nazareth Orphans’ Home. 
New Year services were held at 11 A. M. 
on Dee. 31. 


The “Messenger” is deeply indebted to 
a missionary friend for the copy of the 


A PRACTICAL SLOGAN 


A “Messenger” Endowment is an 
endowment for the benefit of every 


Board, agency and institution of the 
Reformed Church. 


—Now and Then. 


THE REV. J. S. KOSOWER 


As we go to press, we have re- 
ceived the report of the death of 


the Rev. J. S. Kosower, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. A fuller account of the 
life and labors of Brother Kosower 
will be given later. 


Kagawa Calendar for 1934. The page for 
every month contains a quotation from the 
writings of this consecrated Christian 
saint, which give a beautiful insight into 
his life of devoted service. We under- 
stand that additional copies of this ecal- 
endar can be secured from Miss Helen 
Topping, 101 MHaramachi, Koishikawa, 
Tokyo. 

Last November the 4th District of the 
Franklin County Sabbath School Associa- 
tion conducted a School in Leadership 
Training. 44 persons completed the 
course and received credit certificates. The 
School Board granted the use of the 
Lemasters High School Building for the 
school. Revs. Harvey Light, of the 
Lemasters, Pa., Church, and E. H. Lau- 
bach, of the Fort Loudon Church, were 
among the instructors. 

In St. Peter’s Church, Fort Loudon, Pa., 
Rev. E. H. Laubach, pastor, the S. S. held 
its Christmas services on Christmas Eve. 
The pageant, “A House for the Guest of 
Guests,” was well rendered by the 38 
young people and children taking part. 
An interesting feature was the awarding 
of certificates to S. S. members who had 
a perfect attendance record during the 
year; 32, or over 34 per cent of the entire 
membership, received these awards. All 
of the 7 children in the family of Elder 
Joe S. Rotz received this award, which 
is worthy of special mention. 


In Funkstown, Md., Rev. G. W. Ker- 
stetter, pastor, Mrs. Hamsher’s class gave 
$50 to the Building Fund and also re- 
membered the pastor with a special gift. 
About 300 attended the Christmas service 
on the evening of Dee. 24, the baleony 
being used for the first time during the 
present pastorate. Offering for Hoffman’s 
Orphanage, $10.14. At Halfway, Md., the 
Christmas service was held in the after 
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noon during the regular S. 8. period on 
Dee. 24, with 114 present for the 12th 
meeting since this work has been organ- 
ized. The offering was presented to the 
pastor. 

In Grace Church, Jeannette, Pa., Rev. 
Ralph 8. Weiler, pastor, the Christmas pro- 
gram by the Children’s division of the 
Church School was held on the evening of 
Dee. 24. The winter Communion will be 
held on Jan. 7. 


Credit on the Apportionments for 1933 
will be given for all monies received by 
the Boards of the General Synod until Sat- 
urday, Jan. 6. This will give an opportu- 
nity to congregations and Classical Treas- 
urers to pass the money on to the Treas- 
urers of the Boards and receive credit for 
the Apportionments of the past year. 


In First Church, Canton, O., Rev. Dr. 
R. W. Blemker, pastor, the 8. S. had an 
inspiring Christmas observance Dec. 24; 
attendance 857; offering for Fort Wayne 
Orphans’ Home, $127.67. On Christmas at 
7 A. M., the choir rendered a Christmas 
program and the pastor brought a brief 
message. A service for the baptism of 
young children will take place on Jan. 7 
at 9 A. M. 


By Dec. 28 six congregations of Mer- 
cersburg Classis, — Zion, Chambersburg; 
Grace, Greencastle; Heidelberg, Marion; 
Trinity and Salem, Waynesboro; Grace, 
Shippensburg; had already paid their Ap- 
portionments in full for 1933. The last 
day of the year in the 53rd Sunday of 1933 
and many congregations will on that day 
complete the payment of their Apportion- 
ments for the year. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE GENERAL SYNOD, MEETING ON 
DECEMBER 28TH, HEARTILY EN- 
DORSED THE REQUEST THAT SUN- 
DAY, JANUARY 7TH, BE OBSERVED 
AS A DAY OF PRAYER IN BEHALF OF 
THE WORK OF OUR BOARDS. EVERY 
PASTOR AND CONGREGATION IS RE- 
QUESTED ON THAT DAY TO INVOKE 
THE BLESSING OF ALMIGHTY GOD 
UPON OUR DENOMINATIONAL WORK. 


The Christmas programs of Immanuel 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., Rev. H. E. 
Weckmueller, pastor, were well planned 
and beautifully executed. The Church 
School program was entirely original, even 
the pageant, “Worship Through the Ages,” 
was the inspiration of one of the members. 
The offering of $88.22 was given to the 
Fort Wayne Orphan Home. The Candle- 
light service at 6.30 A. M. Christmas was 
a great inspiration with its candles and 
lighted tree and the music by the vested 
choir. Holy Communion was observed Dec. 
31. The annual congregational meeting 
will be held Jan. 9, beginning with a sup- 
per at 6.30 P. M. 


Mrs. Mary Needy, a member of St. 
Paul’s Church, Waynesboro, but residing 
for a number of years in Newport, Pa., 
passed to her eternal reward on Dee. 16. 
Rev. W. D. Mehrling, pastor of the Church 
of the Incarnation, Newport, ministered 
to her often in her affliction, remember- 
ing her at each Communion season, and 
officiated at the funeral services in New- 
port, and at the Church and cemetery at 
Leitersburg, Md. He used as his text, 
“The Light of the Knowledge of the Glory 
of God in the Face of Jesus Christ.” The 
old Harbaugh hymn, “Jesus, I Live to 
Thee,” which she recalled so often and 
loved so well, was used at the grave, as 
had been suggested by her. 


The Christmas season at Trinity Church, 
Gettysburg, Pa., Rev. Howard Schley Fox, 
pastor, was marked by three great ser- 
vices, the Church being filled on each oc- 
easion. On Dee. 24, at 5 P. M., the choir 
rendered the pageant “Nativity”; the 
choral Festival service was held Monday 
at 6 A. M. The Church School program 
was rendered Monday at 7 P. M. The 
Church was beautifully decorated with 
Christmas trees and electric candles. Of- 
fering for Hoffman Orphanage was $125. 


The apportionment is paid in full. 50 new 
hymn books were presented to the Church. 
The Catechetical Class of 1933 presented 
the Chureh with a silk robe for the min- 
ister, which was worn for the first time 
Christmas. The altar guild is providing 
the proper stoles to be worn with it. 


Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of New York, 
writing a kind commendation of the 
“Thoughts of Justus Timberline” in the 
“Messenger,” says that he sees things in 
the little cut at the head of this feature 
which the Editor acknowledges he had not 
seen. “Did you notice,” writes Dr. Krebs, 
“two striking but hidden features in the 
little picture? It has the picture of a 
long-bearded, judicial looking gentleman, 
which I assume is Justus himself; you 
ean see his searching eye, his cordial nose, 
his mouth open as if speaking, and his 
venerable beard; and just back of him, 
as though she were the person he is de- 
fending, is the shapely head of a lovely 
girl, with beautiful black hair, charming 
mouth, eyes half closed as if in thought. 
I wonder how many of the ‘Messenger’ 
readers saw these two faces?” Well, we 
wonder, too. 


In Memorial Church, O., Rev. Perry H. 
Baumann, pastor, the Christmas season 
opened with a cantata by the choir, “The 
Incarnation,” by Geibel, on Dec. 17, when 
the White Gifts for the King service was 
held. The gifts were lately distributed 
to needy families. On Christmas Eve the 
Chureh School presented its program to 
the largest audience Memorial has ever 
been hostess to. Special gifts in addition 
to the usual Christmas offerings amounted 
to $550; the largest single sum of $300 
was presented by Mrs. Albert Minder as 
a memorial to her husband. The Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated Christmas morn- 
ing. The young people caroled at the 
homes of the aged and infirm Christmas 
Eve after the program. The occupants of 
the parsonage were generously remem- 
bered by the congregation and friends. 
During 1933 the Church School has estab- 
lished a new attendance record. 


“The Nativity” was presented as the 
annual Christmas cantata, on Christmas 
night, to an overflowing audience by a 
cast supported by the augmented choir, 
at the Church of the Incarnation, New- 
port, Pa., Rev. W. D. Mehrling, pastor. 
The interlude consisted of Christmas num- 
bers by the Beginners and Primary Depts. 
of the S. S.; offering for the Hoffman 
Orphanage and equaled the offering of 
last year. The mid-week worship and all 
services on Dee, 24 were devoted to the 
Christmas spirit. At 6 A. M. on Christ- 
mas there was the community ringing of 
Church bells. The pastor officiated at 2 
weddings during this season: On Dee. 24, 
in the afternoon, Jeannette M. Johnson 
and Clarence R. Kerr were united in mar- 
riage at a beautiful home wedding; on 
Christmas at 9.30 A. M., in an elaborate 
Church wedding, Gertrude M. Soule be- 
came the bride of Wm. J. Altier, of 
Bridgewater, Mass. The annual congrega- 
tional Every-Member Canvass was con- 
ducted and elders and deacons elected. 


Trinity Church, Palmyra, Pa., the Rev. 
E. G. Leinbach, pastor, was the scene of 
a beautiful wedding at high noon on 
Thurs., Dee. 28, when the charming daugh- 
ter of the pastor and wife, Miss Gladys I. 
Leinbach, was united in holy wedlock to 
Mr. Joseph T, Freed, of Palmyra. The 
edifice was festooned with the Christmas 
decorations, which made a lovely setting 
for the wedding. The ring service of the 
Reformed Church was used, the father of 
the bride being officiant, and he was as- 
sisted by two of the bride’s uncles, the 
Rev. Robert A. Bausch, of Pottsville, and 
the Rev. Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, of Phila- 
delphia. The organ was in charge of an- 
other uncle of the bride, Prof. A. L. 
Weaver, of Cressona, Pa., who rendered an 
appropriate musical program, Mr, Lynn 
Harlan, of Jersey Shore, Pa., was best 
man, Mrs. Harlan matron of honor, Miss 


Gloria Weaver bridesmaid, and Mr. 
Warner Mark usher. The immediate fam- 
ilies and a few intimate friends were in 
attendance. The wedding breakfast was 
served at The Green Terrace, Annville. 
After a honeymoon tour to the South, 
Mr. and Mrs. Freed will be at home in 
Palmyra, Pa. 


Beginning with this issue, Alliene De 
Chant Seltzer’s department will be called 
“Children’s Corner” instead of “Birthday 
Greetings.” Don’t miss it. 


In Grace Church, Lancaster, O., Rev. 
C. G. Beaver, pastor, during the fall the 
pastor preached a series of sermons on the 
Prophecy of Amos. Holy Communion 
was observed Dee. 3; 152 present; 
offering $128. Every Member Canvass 
made the following week. On Dee. 17, the 
8. S. held a White Gift service. On Dee. 
18, the annual Christmas service for min- 
isters of Lancaster and Fairfield County 
was held in this Church, and the pastor by 
virtue of his office as President of the 
Lancaster Ministerial Association preach- 
ed the sermon. On Christmas Eve 16 
young people and choir rendered a Christ- 
mas play, “Christ is Born in Bethlehem,” 
by Vida R. Sutton, directed by the pas- 
tor. The Church was well filled, and an 
offering of $24 was sent to the Fort Wayne 
Orphans’ Home; $10 has also been sent to 
the Home for the Aged, Upper Sundusky, 
and $16 to Home Mission Board. 


_ In recognition of his character, services, 
interest and Christian fellowship, the con- 
sistory of First Church, Warren, O., Rev. 
Joseph Pierce Alden, pastor, voted at its 
October meeting to make Rey. Gideon P. 
Fisher, Pastor Emeritus, and authorized 
Rev. Mr, Alden to make publie announce- 
ment of this action at the Communion 


‘service on Dee. 17, 1933. At that occasion 


the congregation by a rising vote ap- 
proved the action. Rev. Mr. Fisher had 
served this congregation when it was still 
a mission, from July, 1910, to December, 
1917. The congregation grew and 44 of 
the members received under his ministry 
are still members here. The outstanding 
feature of his pastorate was the purchase 
of a new property and the erection of the 
Church. The friendships he made out- 
lasted the years of separation, so that 
when he came back to this city and con- 
gregation, having resigned his active min- 
istry, he was received with hearty wel- 
come and kind remembrance. Since his 
return 3 years ago, he has been a willing 
helper, the esteemed teacher of the Faith- 
ful Workers’ Class in the S. S. and a 
brother beloved to the pastor of the 
Church. 


One of the fullest and most helpful 
Christmas seasons was celebrated this year 
in Christ Church, Norristown, Pa., Rev. 
Cyrus T. Glessner, pastor. Beginning with 
a community candle light service spon- 
sored by the Orpheus Club of Norristown 
on Dec. 13, and closing with the early 
morning dawn service on Christmas Day, 
the intervening 12 days were filled with 


Christmas services and musicals. The 
beautiful pageant, “Why the Chimes 
Rang,” was presented by the Orpheus 


Club, and Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” by 
the choir, under direction of John 98. 
Thompson, organist-chorister. On Dee. 20, 
a Christmas organ recital was presented 
by John Duddy in the Church, under the 
sponsorship of the local chapter of the 
National Association of Organists. The 
choir broadeast through a loud speaker 
system set up in the town on Dee. 21. On 
Dec. 24, the White Gift service by the 
Church School, Philip Wisler, Supt., was 
held in the evening; gifts were given to 
needy families and* Bethany Orphans’ 
Home. The annual congregational meet- 
ing was held Jan. 3, in connection with a 
congregational dinner; officers for the new 
year were elected. The first Communion 
for 1934 will be administered on Jan. 7, 
morning and evening. 


Charles R. Krick, Honorary Supt. of the 
8. 8. of St. Mark’s Church, Reading, Pa., 
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Rey. Gustav R. Poetter, was honored by 
the school on the 50th anniversary as a 
scholar and officer. A special service was 
held Nov. 26, when addresses were deliv- 
ered by Valentine Ziegler, Elam F. Fidler, 
Mrs. R. C. Wilson and the pastor. Brother 
Krick received a gift of gold, to which 
he feelingly responded. Mrs. Krick re- 
ceived a bouquet of flowers. On Dee. 17, 
the Sunshine Division, through Wilbur I. 
Diefenderfer, presented a pageant, “The 
Nativity,” to a erowded congregation, in 
spite of inclement weather; there were 
32 in cast; Misses Helen I. Marburger and 
Emma _ Seitzinger assisted. The White 
Gift Christmas service was observed by 
the S. S. Dec. 24—the best ever; Geo. 8S. 
Fisher was in charge, the pastor delivered 
the address, and the gifts were delivered 
to the needy in the Chureh and commun- 
ity. On Dee. 18, the consistory tendered 
a reception to Rev. and Mrs. Poetter in 
honor of their marriage on Thanksgiving 
Day. Chas. N. Seitzinger, vice-president, 
presided. Congratulations were brought 
by consistory and subsidiary organiza- 
tions, to which Mrs. Poetter replied. Re- 
freshments were served. At the Christmas 
dawn worship at 6 A. M., 1,126 were pres- 
ent; special decorations, electrically il- 
luminated, made a helpful impression. The 
pastor was in charge; Estelle K. Krick 
led the choir, assisted by Fred Cardin, in- 
structor of music at the High School, who 
directed the orchestra. Christmas break- 
fast was served the choir; Estelle K. 
Krick was presented with rare gifts and 
each member of the choir received a gift 
from Mr. and Mrs. OC. R. Krieck. Raymond 
Artz was toastmaster; greetings were de- 
livered by Estelle Krick, C. R. Krick, Miss 
Helen I. Marburger, and Rev. and Mrs. 
Poetter. 


WEEK OF PRAYER FOR THE 
CHURCHES, JAN. 8-13, 1934 


To the Churches of Christ in America: 


Grace be unto you and peace from God 
the Father and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, through its Department 
of Evangelism, invites all our Churches 
to join in the observance of the “Week of 
Prayer.” How better can we usher in 
the new year than by united prayer be- 
fore the throne of grace, that our hearts 
may be cleansed by the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit and that we may clearly dis- 
cern the truth and receive strength to 
fulfill the same in all our living? 

The topics presented are world-wide in 
their scope and center around the mean- 
ing of the Gospel both for individual and 
social life. These are offered only by way 
of suggestion, with the hope that they 
may serve to quicken mind and heart to 
face the great problems which confront 
us all today. 

It is suggested that, where possible, the 
members of our various communions 
gather in a united service as an example 
of Christian unity, meditating together on 
their spiritual needs, and presenting their 
common petition to our heavenly Father. 
If it is not possible, or advisable, to have 
such union services, we hope each pastor 
will hold appropriate services for prayer 
and meditation in his own Church, and 
also urge his people to daily devotion at 
the family altar, that the spiritual life of 
all our people may be quickened in their 
homes. 

It is time when the Church ought to 
give itself supremely to prayer. Sir Oliver 
Lodge is authority for the statement that, 
“however great may be the undiscovered 
forees of nature, the undiscovered forces 
of prayer are greater.” By prayer we gain 
a new sense of the immanence of God. 
Conscience is reborn. Duty speaks with a 
commanding voice and in the practice of 
the presence of God, we come to know 
Him in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being. 


It is a time of vast concerns. Great 


problems face us. We are in a crisis. But 
the Chureh has had a habit of facing 
crises. It was so in apostolic times, and 
every age since then has faced exigencies 


‘hard enough and vast enough to snap its 


sinews, and all but break its heart. But 
there is standing One before the nations, 
who says, “All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth.” “Lo, I am with you 
always even unto the end of the world!” 
He has been victorious in other ages, why 
not in ours? May this “Week of Prayer” 
help the Church of the living God to conse- 
crate itself to the noblest of all tasks— 
the following and the imitation of Christ, 
and the advancement of His Kingdom on 
earth, 
Faithfully yours, 
Albert W. Beaven, President, 
Federal Council of Churches 
Wm. Hiram Foulkes, Chairman, 
Department of Evangelism 
Charles L. Goodell, Executive Secretary 


Jesse M. Bader, Associate Secretary 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent 


Phoebe Home kad an unusually merry 
Christmas this year. A week and a day 
before Christmas the festivities began 
with a service by one of the Allentown 
Churches. From that time on the mem- 
bers of some school or club or Church ap- 
peared day after day up to Christmas and 
rendered an appropriate Christmas pro- 
gram, consisting of singing of familiar 
Christmas carols and the rendering of in- 
strumental music. The visitors also brought 
gifts for the members of the family. Those 
who participated in the festivities were 
the following: The Girl Reserves from the 
Junior High School, Class of Girls from 
the Raub School, large group of children 
from the Franklin School, Daughters of 
the Women’s Club, Girl Reserves from the 
Mosser School Building, Young People’s 
Union of Salem Reformed Church, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Our family greatly enjoyed the pro- 
grams rendered by the visitors and their 
favors. They also enjoyed their personal 
presence. We in the Home are accustomed 
to see old people. When the above named 
groups came they were able to see young 
people, bright, cheerful, and full of vigor, 
and that in itself was a treat. Friends of 
the family sent numerous gifts by mail, 
and that helped to give much cheer. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary furnished the usual 
turkey dinner. 

The Home had been appropriately decor- 
ated with branches of laurel, pine, and 
hemlock. A large fir tree decorated with 
small electric light bulbs of various col- 
ors was placed into the lobby. Through 
the generosity of friends of the Home 
some exterior decorations were made pos- 
sible. The two large pine trees standing 
directly in front of the new building were 
also covered with small colored outside 
light bulbs. Those could be seen by our 
family from the inside of the building. 
The members of the family wish to ex- 
press their appreciation of the kindness of 
all those who in some way helped to bring 
this year’s Christmas cheer. 


VW oman’s Missionary 


Society News 


Helen Ammerman Brown, Editor 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 
A Blessed New Year to the faithful 
missionary society members. A more 


blessed year to the societies that reached 
the budget goal. A thrice blessed year to 
those that went over the top. 


Bloomsburg, Pa., honored its Church 
history this year in the T. O. Service 
when the 4 societies rendered an exceed- 
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1505 Race Street, 


ingly effective service. Specially impres- 
sive was the presentation of the offering. 
Each organization in turn—the W. M. §., 
Mary E. Ent Society, G. M. G. and M. B. 
—surrounded the altar, and with prayers 
of thanksgiving, gave to the King the 
total amount of $125 for His service. Pre- 
viously these societies sent $32 to both 
boards to be applied to the unpaid sala- 
ries of our home and foreign missionaries. 
May God prosper you! 


“That was the most impressive Thank 
Offering service I ever attended,” was the 
quotation heard from one of the girls in 
St. Mark’s Chureh, Lebanon, Pa. There 
are 4 societies in this congregation. Hach 
one has paid the budget and reports fine 
inerease in T. O. The secretaries of these 
organizations strived for an extraordinary 
service and succeeded. A solemn devo- 
tional service was held before “Bringing 
in the Sheaves” (T. O. boxes). 


“The Light” pageant by Mrs. Cunefare 


The MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY 


was established by the Reformed Church 
in 1899. It has prepared many boys 
for higher education and their life’s 
work, and its story reads like an epic. 
Its motto is ‘Courage, Industry and 
Purity.” 

Although it has a splendid equipment 
and a full enrollment, the completed 
building program calls for one more 
dormitory. 

The Trustees are offering twenty year 
bonds, paying six per cent, secured 
amply by valuable property, and an 
annually increasing business. An invest- 
ment in this school is safe financially, 
and will aid in the Christian training 
of young men. For information address, 


HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., PD.D 


Headmaster 


Woodstock Virginia 
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was pleasingly used in Bloomsburg and 
Lebanon. 


A New Year of Peace to Our Foreign 
Missionaries! 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


Christmas day was a happy day at 
3ethany. All received their gift. A large 
number had no one especially interested 
in them, but presents had been received 
from various Churches, so none were for- 
gotten. 

The Choir attended services at Leacock, 
Hellers Chureh, on Sunday, Dee. 24. 

All enjoyed the annual trip of the older 
children in the bus to Reading, to see the 
lights and decorations. A load of boys 
went Christmas night and a load of girls the 
night after Christmas. Mayor Ermentrout 
gave a special permit for the bus to take the 
children over the boulevard to the Pagoda 
on the mountain top. After they viewed 
the city, a friend gave them a treat of ice 
cream at an ice cream parlor and the tired 
children, after arriving home at 11 P. M., 
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were glad to hear that they could sleep 
longer the next morning. 

We were happy when our nurse reported 
that there was no child sick in the infir- 
mary on Christmas day. 

The next quarterly meeting of the Board 
of Managers and Ladies’ Visiting and Ad- 
visory Committee will be held on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 11. 


HOME MISSION DAY ECHOES 


At the Classical meetings last fall an- 
nouncement was made that all monies 
raised on Home Mission Day, in Novem- 
ber, would be paid on the unpaid salaries 
of our missionaries. Money raised within 
a Classis having missionaries would be 
paid to those missionaries. Many of these 
men had been waiting for months for a 
check. As fast as this money comes to 
the Treasurer of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions checks are mailed to the mission- 
aries in the Classis from which the money 
is contributed. The missionaries and their 
families receiving checks are truly grate- 
ful for them, but considering the large 
amount due them the offering has been 
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Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE MYSTERIOUS DOOR 


Text, Revelation 3:8, “Behold, I have set 
before thee a door opened, which none can 
shut.” 


The door into the New Year was opened 
to us and we have all entered in—young 
and old, rich and poor, learned and ignor- 
ant, glad and sad. 

This is a mysterious door, because no one 
but God can open it and none can shut it. 
When the proper time comes the door 
opens, whether we are ready to enter or 
not. 

It is a Door of Mystery because it leads 
us into the future, and the future is always 
mysterious. We do not know what it has 
in store for us, but by faith and confidence 
we go forward, living a moment at a time, 
and entrusting the uncertain future to our 
Heavenly Father. 

The mysterious door presents to us two 
paths. The one leading to the right, is 
the path of righteousness, obedience, and 
blessing. The one leading to the left is 
the path of selfishness, disobedience, and 
consequent evil. You must choose your 
path and I must choose mine. By your 
faith in God and by the knowledge you 
have gained from your past experiences 
you will know which path to choose and 
to follow. Those who are indifferent to 
God’s teaching and who will not profit by 
the experiences of the past will be apt to 
follow the wrong path. 

Many wishes for “A Happy New Year” 
have been given you by your friends. With 
some of them it was not a mere formality 
to give you this wish, but they are con- 
cerned for your welfare and wish you well. 
But whether the year will be a happy 
one or not depends largely upon yourself. 
Outward circumstances, however favorable, 
cannot make you happy unless your mind 
and heart are right. The wise man says, 
“Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he.” 
Your own wish that this may be a happy 
year for you must be changed into the 
resolve that you will do all within your 
power to make it so. By putting your 
trust in God, by following the right path, 


by seeking to do God’s will, and by prac- 
ticing the Golden Rule, you will help to 
make this as happy a year as it is pos- 
sible for you to make it. 

The door through which we have passed 
into the New Year is a Door of Oppor- 
tunity. Every day presents to you an 
opportunity to do something worth while, 
but if you fail to use your opportunity it 
will vanish forever. But as you use your 
opportunities they become stepping-stones 
to better and higher things. 

In one of the old Greek cities there 
stood long ago a statue. Every trace of 
it has vanished now. But there is still in 
existence an epigram which gives us an 
excellent description of it, and as we read 
the words we can surely discover the les- 
son which those wise old Greeks meant 
that the statue should teach to every pas- 
serby. The epigram is in the form of a 
conversation between a traveler and the 
statue: “What is thy name, O statue?” “I 
am called Opportunity.” “Who made thee?” 
“Tjipsippus.” “Why art thou on thy toes?” 
“To show how quickly I pass by.” “But 
why is thy hair so long on thy forehead?” 
“That men may seize me when they meet 
me.” ‘Why, then, is thy head so bald 
behind?” ‘To show that, when I have 
onee passed, I cannot be caught.” 

If you look for opportunities to improve 
yourself, to do some kind act, to take a 
strong stand for some noble principle, or 
to develop a beautiful Christian character 
and a useful life, you will find them every 
day, and the proper use of them will help 
to make the year happy. 

In your home, in your school, in your 
Chureh, you will find many opportunities 
to improve yourself in body, mind and 
spirit so that you may attain to a well- 
rounded life which will be a blessing to 
others and will bring you true happiness. 
But you must take advantage of these op- 
portunities as they present themselves or 
they will be gone forever. 


The door into the New Year is a Door 
of Responsibility. You will have to give 
an account of every thought and word and 
deed of your life. Some one gave the fol- 
lowing beautiful definition, or interpreta- 
tion, of the word responsibility: “response- 
ability,” “man’s response to God’s ability.” 

You can take life’s responsibilities seri- 
ously and still get much joy out of them. 
To have a really happy New Year, and to 
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rather disappointing. I quote from a let- 
ter of a missionary, who received a check 
of $100 on a total amount due him of 
$1,200: “To date I have received $100 on 
back salary. In a sense this is extremely 
disappointing; and yet I am not surprised. 
If this is all the Church cares for her 
missions and missionaries, then there is 
poor encouragement for those engaged, in 
this department of the Church’s work. If 
this is all a whole month’s special effort 
in the most favorable part of the year 
brings, when may we look for anything 
worthwhile from the volitional giving of 
the Church? Is it the thing for us just 
to keep quiet and let the Church sit back 
in her complacency and give no honest 
and Christian consideration to the erush- 
ing needs of her missions? It is expensive, 
embarrassing, demoralizing, and erippling 
to have our salaries withheld for so long 
a time.” 

Total receipts for Home Mission Day 
to Dee. 26 are $7,196.99. Remember all 
such offerings are used to pay the back 
salaries to our missionaries. Have you 
forwarded yours? We are far from the 
total amount needed. 


carry that happiness with you throughout 
the year, you must have the feeling that 
you have done your duties as well as you 
could. One cannot be truly happy who is 
constantly haunted by the ghosts of neg- 
lected opportunities and slighted responsi- 
bilities. 

Sometimes your tasks may seem difficult 
and almost impossible, yet as you apply 
yourself faithfully to their performance 
you will find that your own ability will 
increase and they will seem less formid- 
able. In the fascinating story of Kate 
Douglass Wiggin, called “Mother Carey’s 
Chickens,” there is a paragraph which 
greatly impressed me. Mrs. Carey had read 
to the little group a poem in which there 
was a verse that struck on their ears with 
a fine spirit: 


“And all the bars at which we fret, 
That seem to prison and control, 
Are but the doors of daring set 
Ajar before the soul.” 


They recited it over and over to them- 
selves afterwards, and two or three of 
them wrote it down and pinned it to the 
walls or tucked it into the frame of the 
looking-glass. : 

The door into the New Year is also a 
Door of Hope, and that is what makes it 
the most wonderful door of all. It is a 
mysterious door, because the future is dark 
and uncertain; it is a door of opportunity, 
which makes it rich in promise; it is a 
door of responsibilty, which sets impor- 
tant and difficult tasks before us; but its 
redeeming feature is the fact that it is a 
door of hope, which leads us on to achieve- 
ment. 


As John Greenleaf Whittier, our beloved 
Quaker poet says: 


“Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 

For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left His hope with all.” 


MeDonald and his wife stopped in front 
of a restaurant window, in which hung a 
card bearing the words: 

“Tuncheon from 1 to 3 P. M., 40¢.” 

“We'll have our dinner here, lassie,” said 
Mac. “Two hours’ steady eating for 40¢ 
is no sae bad.” 
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Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO CURTAILED WORDS, 
NO. 39 


ean’t 


. Cantor—eanto 

. Rage—rag—Ra. 
. Parsee—parse—par—pa. 
. Salem—sale—sal—S.A. 

. Herder—herd—her—he. 
6. Tears—tear—tea. 


can. 


1 2 PD 


BEHEAD THE MISSING WORDS, 
NO. 30 

hair; and she loved to 

her incense in a small 


1. She had 
2 off) 


bo 


- Standing on the summit, he saw 
a traveler crossing of the 
mountains. 
3.He was quite though 
,» as he stood before the 
figure of Mars. 
4. He certainly with rage when he 
discovered that they had not 
his engine. All of which (2 off) 
him to discharge 
. He owned a large in a western 
, where he often (2 off) 
his dinners. 
6. The horse stood in a 
a 


never 


oO 


erected near 
oak tree, at a point where 
roads met. 

. It was a strange sort of that he 
used as a , and he always stood 
in steering it. —A.M.S. 


~~] 


Mary Ann Humanizes 


aeuo. 1). 


By William C. Rittenhouse 
(Copyright by the Author) 


(Continued from last week) 


The weeks passed quickly and July was 
soon at hand with its bright sunshine and 
warm days. The daily walks by the pond 
and over mountain trails; the delightful 
canoe trips; the quiet, peaceful hours of 
rest and leisure on rainy days, when he and 
Mary Ann would have many long chats on 
almost any subject, created in him a con- 
stantly inereasing appreciation of Mary 
Ann. He began to envy the man who 
would become her husband. Realizing such 
thoughts were putting him on very slippery 
ground, he made an heroic effort to con- 
sider Mary Ann in an impersonal manner. 
He was successful for one week. Then, 
one Sunday morning, the minister’s car 
stopped in the road before the cabin. 


Mary Ann actually ran to meet him and 
was greeted in what, the professor 
thought, was an altogether too cordial 
manner. Well, why should he care! He 
should not have cared, but he did, and 
because he did he was provoked with him- 
self. His reaction to the greeting was 
that of jealousy, and he knew it. He was 
a fool. He had been a fool a number of 
times since his arrival. His interest in 
Mary Ann would have to stop. 


Mary Ann and the minister conversed 
for several minutes and then she entered 
the car. The minister turned his car, wav- 
ed his hand to the professor, and sped up 
the road. The professor endeavored to dis- 
miss the incident from his mind by con- 
centrating his thoughts upon the peaceful 
beauty of the pond in the morning sun- 
light. They would not concentrate. They 
were following the car. 

What was Mary Ann doing? The min- 
ister was single, handsome, brilliant, lov- 
able. Why did his face brighten up so 
quickly when Mary Ann would enter the 
Church, and why did the minister, during 
his sermons, look so frequently toward 
Mary Ann, and what did those confidential 
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THE BEST MEMORY SYSTEM 


Forget each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it; 
Forget the praise that falls to you 
The moment you have won it; 
Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it; 
Forget each slight, each spite, each 
sneer, 
Wherever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you whate’er its measure; 
Remember praise by others won 
And pass it on with pleasure; 


Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter; 

Remember those who lend you aid 
And be a grateful debtor. 


Remember all the happiness 
That comes your way in living; 
Forget each worry and distress, 
Be hopeful and forgiving; 
Remember good, remember truth, 
Remember heaven’s above you, 
And you will find, through age and 
youth, 
That many hearts will love you. 


Anonymous 


talks with Mary Ann after the services 
mean? She never had run to meet him. 
No! She was extremely cordial but always 
there was a little touch of reserve, free and 
frank as she was. The “why” came to 
him suddenly: Mary Ann and the minister 
were more than good friends. Certainly, if 
Mary Ann were interested in any male it 
would be in a handsome minister. Her 
deeply religious life, obedient to its mech- 
anism, would be attracted to a similar life. 

He became strangely restless and decid- 
ed to walk to the farm and talk with the 
farmer about his pigs, and cows and calves. 
If Mary Ann could leave him so abruptly 
he could be absent when she returned. 
That childish thought convinced him that 
the best thing he could do was to go and 
talk with someone who knew something 
about calves; it would help him to under- 
stand himself better. 

He began his walk toward the farm but 
he never reached it. He loitered along the 
way, examining flowers and trying to see 
how much he could recall of his botanical 
knowledge. He soon lost interest in the 
flowers. Then he began to study the birds. 
That study was brief. Nothing seemed to 
interest him. Despite every effort of his 
will his thoughts would revert to Mary 
Ann and the minister. Finally he turned 
his steps cabinward. 

As he came in sight of the cabin he saw 
Mary Ann on the porch, smiling happily. 

“Oh, you bad boy. We thought you were 
lost,” she eried. 

He was, only he wouldn’t admit it. But 
he wasn’t lost in the way Mary Ann inti- 
mated. 

“Hurry up! 
you.” 

The professor did hurry, and he was glad 
to hurry, because Mary Ann’s cheerful 
call had given him a little thrill and his 
feet were already moving faster in re- 
sponse to the stimulus. Yet, why should 
he hurry? Why should his unconscious 
feet seem so anxious to speed toward 
Mary Ann at the sound of her voice? Did 
his feet have more real sense than his 
brains? Probably they had. He should 
have gone on to the farmer and learned 
about the reaction of calves to stimuli. 
Very much might be learned by a compara- 
tive study of the reactions of calves and 
human beings. 

As the professor seated himself on the 
porch beside Mary Ann, she repeated, “T 
have wonderful news for you. Father says 
you may go in swimming now. I’ve been 
almost dying to go in swimming ever since 
we came, but I wanted to wait until you 


I have wonderful news for 
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could go in with me. 
you?” 

The professor assured her he could 
swim, but that all his swimming experi- 
ence had been limited to the ocean. He 
marveled at the self-sacrifice of Mary Ann 
for his sake. She must have an unusual 
regard for him to forego for weeks the 
chief joy of her summer vacation. Cer 
tainly her interest in the minister could 
not be very great or she never would have 
done anything so remarkable as that. Be- 
sides, if the minister were interested in 
her, why did he never call on her? He over- 
looked that fact in his jealous mood. Was 
Mary Ann in love with him? 

The thought caused his heart to react 
with a number of violent bumps. He was 
delighted, then he was appalled. If he was 
not in love with Mary Ann he surely was 
not far from it. Why should he have had 
that reaction of jealousy when she went 
with the minister? Why was his solitary 
walk so uninspiring? Why, at all, should 
she be so much in his thoughts? Why 
should she have such a strange influence 
over him? He was in a dangerous situa- 
tion—and he knew it. 

If he wished to save his reputation and 
have peace he had better leave as soon as 
possible. His subconscious mind forcefully 
assured him he would not leave. His long 
repressed reactions to the charms of charm- 
ing women were beginning to marshal 
their forces for revenge. A psychiatrist, 
by ten minutes’ observation of his be- 
havior in the. presence of Mary Ann, 
would have told him he was doomed by 
word and deed to repudiate all his pet 
teachings on sex-love. 


You can swim, can’t 


ONCE MORE 


CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO 
THE 1934 EDITION OF OUR 


REFORMED CHURCH 
ALMANAC AND 
YEAR BOOK 


This Annual Publication has always 
been dear to the hearts of Reformed 
Church members. 


WE 


Send for your copy 


before the edition is sold out. 
WE ALSO FURNISH THE 


“Kalender der Reformierten Kirche 
in den Vereinigten Staaten” 


AND MANY OF OUR 
FRIENDS 
Will be interested in the 1934 


EVANGELICAL YEAR 
BOOK 


Beeause of the merger between the 
Reformed and Hvangelical Synods. 

Copies of both the English and Ger- 
man Evangelical Year Books can_ be 
secured from 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
1505 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ALL COPIES 25 CENTS, POSTPAID 


Board of Christian Education 
of the Reformed Church 

1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Enclosed find cents, 
for which please mail the following: 
[] Reformed Chureh Almanac and 
. Year Book 
[] German Almanac 
{] Evangelical Year Book—English 
[] Evangelical Year Book—German. 
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The mother, who said little, but saw 
much, knew that already. 

“Tomorrow afternoon we shall have the 
greatest time we have had so far. The 
water’s fine. I am so glad you can swim, 
Professor.” 

“Wow about this afternoon?” suggested 
the professor. 

“We do not go swimming on Sunday.” 

The professor was shocked at her super- 
stitious fear of Sabbath breaking. 

“You may have observed,’ continued 
Mary Ann, “that we are somewhat old- 
fashioned, in some ways, in our observance 
of Sunday.” 

The professor recalled that, with the ex- 
ception of attending service, short canoe 
or auto rides, the day was spent quietly 
in rest and reading. He really enjoyed 
these quiet Sundays. They were a great 
change in his life. Sunday, heretofore for 
him, had been no different from Monday. 

During the luncheon conversation the 
wise mother reverted to the ride with the 
minister. The professor learned that one 
of Mary Ann’s little girl friends was ill 
and had been longing to see her. The min- 
ister had kindly volunteered to bring 
Mary Ann to her. The professor’s mind 
was at rest on that episode, and that was 
the reaction the mother desired to produce. 


After their afternoon rest on Monday, 
Mary Ann and the professor prepared for 
their first swim of the summer. Attached 
to the rear of the garage were two well- 
appointed bath-houses. Mary Ann assign- 
ed one for the professor’s use. While the 
professor was donning his bathing suit he 
had a reaction which savored very much of 
modesty. It was one thing to go swimming 
with a crowd at the seashore; it was quite 
a different thing going swimming alone 
with a young woman. It was to be a new 
experience in his life. 


So far as his physique was concerned he 
had just reason to be proud, for he was 
well-built and straight-limbed. He was 
concerned about Mary <Ann’s reaction to 
his appearance in a bathing suit. Why 
should he be concerned about that? There 
was something radically wrong with him. 
He was entirely too much interested as to 
what Mary Ann might think of him. He 
found much of his conduct being con- 
trolled by what Mary Ann might think. 
He found it becoming more and more diffi- 
eult to think of her in an impersonal 
manner. Despite his every effort to throw 
off her influence over him he was becom- 
ing inereasingly subject to her. He would 
have to exert his will power; in other word's, 
control his machinery. He had laughed 
at what he called the “spineless” men who 
were led by the nose by the wiles of 
women. 

He had taught that the sex-impulse was 
the most powerful foree in men and wom- 
en, but those of strong will could so 
sublimate those impulses they would be- 
come impervious to any reaction from 
stimuli of that kind. He had compliment- 
ed himself on his power to look upon every 
woman in a cold and passionless manner. 
Now he was succumbing. He knew it. 
He must think less of Mary Ann—he had 
said that a dozen times. 

If the doctor only had permitted him to 
bring some of his books with him he never 
would have become interested in Mary 
Ann. He comforted himself with the 
thought that, under the circumstances, 
with no books to study and Mary Ann his 
main companion, it could not be other- 
wise, for the time being. The laws of 
association and environment were such that 
even he could not escape them. That was 
sound psychology. When he was back 
again in his class-room Mary Ann would 
soon become nothing but a pleasing and 
transient memory. Lift a man out of his 
troublesome environment and he will soon 
become a new-man. 

The professor was first to leave the 
bath-house and walked to the shore of the 
pond and tested the water with his toes. 
The water seemed to be rather cold. Then 
he turned and looked for Mary Ann. All 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 


Guest preachers have their sus- 
picions of those members of the con- 


gregation who tell him of the faults 
of the people and the failings of 
their pastor. 


—Now and Then. 


his firm resolutions to sublimate Mary Ann 
fled forever. 

Mary Ann came walking down the path 
clad in a very short, one-piece bathing 
suit. There was as little of it as there 
possibly could be. The professor had heard 
artists rave over a beautiful human female 
figure. He didn’t rave. He looked. Mary 
Ann in her bathing suit was, for him, the 
most marvelously beautiful creature he 
had ever seen. His reactions were those of 
admiration and awe. He began to realize 
why some men went almost crazy over cer- 
tain women. He had called them “Soft- 
shell clams.” He was willing to retract 
that now. Any man, excepting himself, 
would be fully justified in becoming men- 
tally intoxicated over her. 

Mary Ann came to him, took his hand 
and led him to the spring-board. “Come 
on, now, let’s dive in,” and with a spring, 
a beautiful curve in the air, Mary Ann 
disappeared beneath the water, rose and 
swam around waiting for the professor 
to follow. 

The professor never had been on a 
spring-board. There was no such thing 
at the sea-shore. He began to make the 
board spring, as Mary Ann had done, and 
when he thought the right instant had 
come he attempted to dive. He fell 
sprawling into the water with a tremen- 
dous splash. 

A peal of laughter greeted his attempt. 
“Let me show you how to dive,” eried 
Mary Ann, and she gave him a course of 
instructions on diving which amazed him. 
It seemed the simplest thing in the world 
to dive from a spring-board, but he found 
this spring-board a tricky affair. It just 
wasn’t where it should be when he at- 
tempted to dive, and for a number of 
times he fell into the water instead of 
diving into it. His efforts afforded Mary 
Ann abundant fun, but at last the profes- 
sor and the board synchronized in their 
movements and the professor made a fine 
dive. 

“That was great. Try it again,” encour- 
aged Mary Ann. He did. Mary Ann’s 
praise pleased him very much. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


Children’s Corner 


Alliene DeChant Seltzer 


There isn’t goin’ to be a Birthday Club 
anymore, and yet there is! Now isn’t that 
a strange way for us to begin our New 
Year? Well—it’s this way: Our “Reform- 
ed Church Messenger’ money is very 
searce, and so, while I’ll keep on “eom- 
rade-ing” with you, each week, I’ll send 
out no more Birthday Club Membership 
Cards, and Uncle Sam’s messenger will 
no longer bring us a “Messenger” on our 
birthday. But we’ll look for our Corner 
anyway, won’t we? and instead of receiv- 
ing free “Messengers” on birthdays, ask 
father and mother to buy us a copy EACH 
WEEK! So here’s “playing fair with Dr. 
Leinbach and our ‘Messenger’” greetings 
to all my boys and girls who are looking 
forward to a BEST EVER New Year, 
brimful o’ s’prises! P. S. Of the hun- 
dreds of faithful folks who sent me Birth- 
day Club names (there were 8,000 of us!), 
I can think of no one who will be sorrier 
to drop the Birthday Club than Superin- 
tendent E. N. Johnston, of St. Paul’s, Lan- 
easter, Pa., who, ’way back in 1918, 
brought me some of our very first mem- 
bers (and just lately, some of our very 


last ones). But his big Church School 
of boys and girls, will, like each of you, 
keep on being READER members, and V’ll 
not forget to be your Birthday Lady! 


“T want to be procrastinated at de next 
corner,” said the Negro passenger, 

“You want to be what?” demanded the 
conductor. 

“Now don’t get mad, big boy. I has to 
look in de dictionary mys’f befo’ I found 
out dat procrastinated means ‘put off’.” 


The Family Altar 


The Rev. Alfred Grether, 
Defiance, Ohio 


HELP FOR WEEK OF JANUARY 8-14 


Memory Verse: “It behoved Him in all 
things to be made like unto His brethren,” 
Hebrews 2:17. 

Memory Hymn: “Dear Father, To Thy 
Merey Seat,” No. 312 in Hymnal of Re- 
formed Church. 


Monday—Preaching of the Baptist 
Matt. 3:1-12 


John’s preaching drew large multitudes 
to him in the wilderness and caused men 
to seek God with great earnestness. His 
recorded utterances are fraught with the 
same convincing power. Through them 
he continues to prepare the way of the 
Lord into the hearts of old and young 
and also to make a highway for Christ in 
human society. While he, as a representa- 
tive of the old covenant, laid great em- 
phasis on observanege of the Law, yet he 
with the same condor preached pardon to 
all who truly repented. The baptism which 
he administered. symbolized both repen- 
tance and remission of sins. Jesus called 
him a burning and_= shining light; his 
preaching had the power “both to econ- 
sume and console”. 

Prayer: Our God and Father, we pray 
that Thou wilt greatly bless the work of 
all who are preachers and teachers of the 
Gospel. Bring many to repentanee and 
faith in Christ, who alone can save. Amen. 


Tuesday—Baptism of Jesus 
Matt. 3:13-17 


That Jesus was baptized is well known; 
why He was baptized is not so well under- 
stood. He never repented because there 
was nothing in His life to require repen- 
tance; yet He urged John, even against 
his will, to perform the same rite upon Him 
as he had to the hundreds of others whom 
he baptized with “the baptism of repen- 
tanee for the remission of sins”. Christ’s 
own explanation, “It becometh us to ful- 
fill all righteousness” is taken to mean 
that He as the sinless one wanted to prove 
His willingness to take the sins of others 
upon Himself and atone for them. God, 
through the opening of the heavens, the 
dove and the spoken message, gave His 
sanction and bestowed the Holy Spirit for 
the fulfilling of Christ’s redemptive work. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, dear Savior, for 
entering the Jordan of sin and death for 
us and preparing a sure and safe way for 
all who repent and believe to come to God 
and obtain eternal life. Amen. 


Wednesday—Temptation for Jesus 
Matt. 4:1-11 


The signs which attended the baptism 
of Jesus clearly showed that He was the 
Son of God from heaven; His temptation 
just as clearly revealed the human side 
of His dual nature. Many proofs could 
be presented to show that Jesus was hu- 
man; but none speak more convineingly 
to our hearts than the fact that He was 
severely tempted. In Hebrews we read 
that “He was in all points tempted, like 
as we are.” How near that brings Him 
to us and strengthens us in the assurance 
that He as flesh of our flesh, and yet with- 
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out sin and with power over every foe, 

can lead us to victory in all of our tempta- 

tions. 
Prayer: 

“In the hour of trial, Jesus plead for me; 
Lest by base denial I depart from Thee; 
When Thou seest me waver with a look 

recall, 
Nor for fear or favor suffer me to fall.” 
Amen. 


Thursday—A Common Temptation 
I Tim. 6:3-10 

Years ago in a refinery of western Penn- 
sylvania, crystals were shown us that were 
said to be tempting to the taste but sure 
death to those who indulged in them. They 
were the product of certain chemicals that 
were used for refining. How much like 
them in its use and its deadly effect is 
money! If we make it serve our higher 
interests and seek with it to further the 
kingdom of God it will do us and others 
much good; but if we look upon it as a 
thing which is good to the taste—a bless- 
ing in itself—and set our affections upon 
it, the effect is suicidal. 

Prayer: 
“With forbidden pleasures should this vain 

world charm; 
Or its sordid treasures spread to work 
me harm; 
Bring to my remembrance sad Gethse- 


mane, 
Or in darker semblance, cross-crowned 
Calvary.” Amen. 


Friday—Enduring Temptation 
James 1:12-18 

The metals of which our railroad cars 
and engines are made must measure up 
to a high standard of strength. In the 
testing departments one may see pieces 
ot steel being subjected to almost inde- 
scribable pressure. The greater their 
power of resistance, the higher is their 
value and the more worthy their use. God 
permits temptations to come to His chil- 
dren; yet not to weaken and break them 
but through their endurance to strengthen 
and further them. Who has not experi- 
enced that when he has wrestled with 
temptation and conquered, he is blessed 
and strengthened? “When He is tried, He 
shall receive the crown of life, which the 
Lord hath promised to them that love 
Him.” 

Prayer: Father in Heaven, we thank 
Thee for this day and for the countless 
blessings which it brings to us. If tempta- 
tions should beset us, make us able by Thy 
Spirit to overcome them and to be ex- 
amples of Christian endurance. Amen. 


Saturday—Christ Tempted as We Are 
Hebrews 4:11-16 


What Christian has not been deeply 
humbled by this or that temptation, not 
felt the blush rising to his cheeks and pain 
in his heart because of its persistence. Yet 
temptation, if endured, is not to our shame 
but to our glory. Christ was tempted in 
all things like as we are; yet His tempta- 
tion did neither disgrace nor dishearten 
Him; but by going from victory to vie- 
tory He honored the Father who also hon- 
ored Him and made Him the great sym- 
pathizing and helping Friend of all who 
are tried and tempted. When fears and 
temptations assail, put your trust in Him; 
He will lead you to victory and crown 
you with honor. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, dear Father, 
that we can come boldly to the throne of 
grace; we thank Thee for Thy mercy and 
Thy help so freely offered. Grant that in 
coming to Thee we may be strengthened 
to fight the good fight. Amen. 


Sunday—Christ Helps the Tempted 
Hebrews 2:11-18 


Two things are needed for enabling us 
to be real friends and helpers of others: 
sympathy and power. These Christ pos- 
sesses in unlimited measure. The sinner 
is the most needy of all creatures; but 


Christ is’ his all sympathizing, almighty 
Helper. Where is there a friend who feels 
with us as deeply as He; and who but He 
has the power to save us from sin and 
preserve us in the hour of temptation? It 
has been said that He is large enough, 
comprehensive enough, compassionate 
enough to take in all the experience, the 
souls, the lives, the burdens, the sorrows 
ot all nations and ages. Know then that 
He is able and ready to help against every 
trial and temptation, no matter how great 
it might be. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, dear Saviour, 
that we can come to Thee as our merciful 
and faithful High Priest, who reconciled 
us unto God and that Thou art the Al- 
mighty Helper of all who put their trust 
in Thee. Amen. 


He: “Did you make these biscuits with 
your own little hands?” 

Shes “Yes. Why?” 

He: “I just wondered who lifted them 
out of the oven for you.” 


NINETEEN THIRTY-FOUR 


“Thirty-three” its course has run, 
“Thirty-four” has now begun; 
The year gone by is history, 

The year before us mystery. 


Joy and sorrow, pleasure, pain, 
Defeat, success, loss or gain— 
This is the record of the past, 
Fixed, it cannot be recast. 


But let us look to God above 

And trust Him for His grace and 
love, 

Confess what we amiss have done, 

Ask pardon through His blessed Son. 


In the year that’s now before us, 
May we heed the lessons taught us. 
Experience shows us wisdom’s way; 
O may we walk it every day. 


Trust in God with all your heart 
And steadily perform your part. 
Commit to Him all your affairs; 
He for His children ever cares. 


—Conrad Hassel. 


THE FROG AND THE DEACON 


A deacon was on his way to Church one 
Sunday morning, dressed in his best and 
with his shoes nicely polished, when he 
heard his name ealled from a mudhole 
near the roadside. Down in the hole was 
a big bullfrog. 

“T have been in here three days,” said 
the frog, “without anything to eat, and 
I wish you would help me out.” 

The deacon looked at the mud and 
looked at his shiny shoes and remembered 
that he had to pass the collection plate 
in Church, so he replied: “I’m sorry, old 
man, I can’t help you now, but on my 
way back from Chureh Tl give you a 
lift out of the hole.” 

As he eame back from Church the dea- 
con was surprised to find the frog sitting 
in the middle of the road, contentedly 
snapping at flies. 

“T thought you said you couldn’t get 
out of that hole,” said the deacon. 

“T thought I couldn’t either, until a 
snake came along and I just had to get 
out,” replied the frog. 

Lots of people these days are discover- 
ing that they can do things they didn’t 
think they could do. Under the pressure 
of necessity every one of us can accom- 
plish the impossible. In good times no- 
body uses more than a fraction of his 
ability and resourcefulness. But when the 
snake of hard times comes along we just 
have to get out of a hole, and like the 
frog, we find some way to do what we 
didn’t believe we could do. 

It is-a good thing for humanity that 


life is not always pleasant and easy. In- 
telligenece and character are only devel- 
oped to their best in the face of adversity. 
And the harder the struggle, the more fun 
there is in looking back on it, after the 
peak has been passed. 

—Herald and Express 


Two men were talking together in a 
public library. One said to the other: 
“The dime novel is gone. I wonder where 
it’s gone to?” The other man glanced 


around at the “recommended new novels” 
and remarked, “It’s gone up to $2.” 


a ee 
Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


CAREFULNESS 
Willa M. Pinnell 


“Children should be taught to be care- 
ful,” my friend, who was a Sunday 
School visitor, remarked, “careful in 
their treatment of other children, care 
ful with their toys and books and careful 
with regard to their manners at the table, 
and example is, of course, the best teach- 
er.” Later she related the following in- 
cident: 

“It had been a busy morning, and it 
was noon when I reached the Church 
kindergarten. I opened a tall, white door 
to find the children seated at long, low 
tables, in the center of the room, busily 
and happily enjoying their noonday meal. 

“T accepted the teacher’s invitation to 
stay and have some soup. Not until I 
was seated at the table did I take note 
of the children, five in all, who were 
waiting on the table. To and from the 
kitchen they went, their small filled trays 
held steadily and carefully, serving the 
others deftly, with no undue noise or con- 
fusion. 

“T watched them in amazement, ex- 
pecting at any moment some dire calam- 
ity to happen. The children were so 
little to be doing anything that required 
so much caution. To my surprise, noth- 
ing did happen, and when a small 5-year- 
old set a bowl of steaming soup before 
me without so much as spilling a drop, 
my interest got the better of my man- 
ners. ‘How did you ever teach them to 
do this so perfectly?’ I asked the young 
teacher. : at 

“She laughed. ‘I learned how,’ she 
said, ‘then the children learned by watch- 
ing me. That’s really all there was to it. 
I’m glad you find us so proficient.’ ” 

It was some time after this that a 
former neighbor, Mrs. Stone, who had 
moved to another locality, spent the 
night with me on her way home from 
a day’s shopping. 

“Stay a few days with me,” I begged. 

“T really can’t, much as I should like 
to,” she answered regretfully. ‘You see, 
I left my daughter to run thé house and 
look after the younger children, and any- 
thing is liable to happen during my ab- 
sence.” 

“Ann is 11,” she said in answer to my 
inquiry. “She is very willing to help me 
and to take responsibilities, but so dread- 
fully careless. I’ve talked and talked, 
but it does no good.” 

As tactfully as possible I related the 
incident of the kindergarten luncheon 
as told by my friend. Mrs. Stone made 
no comment regarding it, but during the 


remainder of her stay was quiet and 
thoughtful. 
It was several months before I saw 


her again. She was looking extremely 


well—much better than formerly. I com- 
mented on the change. 
“It’s due to Ann,” she informed me. 


“She’s such a wonderful help.” 

Remembering what I had previously 
been told of this small daughter, I looked 
my astonishment. 
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“Tt came about,’ Mrs. Stone continued, 
“through your telling me what your 
friend had said of ‘example’ as a factor 
in training children—of this method as 
employed by the young kindergarten 
teacher, and of the fine result she had 
obtained. It set me to thinking. Was I 
setting a good example for my children? 
I began watching myself. I found I was 
doing many things which I would not 
want them to do. For instance, I had 
scolded Ann for her carelessness; I dis- 
covered that I was careless. So then I 
set about mending my ways; in a very 
short time Daughter did likewise. And 
now I can see a change for the better 
in the younger children.” 
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Her confession brought to mind certain 
words uttered by one of the great schol- 
ars of today: ‘Children learn by what 
they see us do, not by’ what we tell 
them. If you want your child to be neat, 


be neat. If you want your child to be 
polite, be polite; nothing else is neces- 
sary.” 


“The two major functions of the kin- 
dergarten comprise: first, the introduc- 
tion of the young individual to the school 
through an activity program, and _ sec- 
ond, the successful initiation of the in- 
dividual into the processes of getting 
along with one’s fellows.’”—C. H. Thur- 
ber, Colgate University, New York. 
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The National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, 8 West Fortieth St., New York City, 
will gladly lend posters and furnish 
other publicity material, without charge, 
to any responsible person wishing to 
work to secure the establishment of a 
kihdergarten, provided the class is to be 
in charge of a properly trained kinder- 
garten teacher. 


A retailer of rubber goods received a 
collection letter from his jobber that was 
more than he could stand. His reply was: 

“Sir: My stenographer, being a lady, can- 
not type what I think of you. I, being a 
gentleman, cannot think it: but you, being 
neither, will understand what I mean.” 
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Secretary of State Cordell Hull made 
a promise Dee. 19 to the Pan-American 
Conference that “no government need fear 
intervention on the part of the United 
States under the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion.” 

Japan’s new 8,500-ton cruisers will be 
“by far the most powerfully-armed cruisers 
in the world for their tonnage,” accord- 
ing to the new edition of Jane’s Fighting 
Ships, the authoritative guide to the 
world’s navies, which was published Dec. 
iy 

President Roosevelt, in an executive or- 
der, Dee. 19, bestowed on the National 
Labor Board the authority he proposed for 
it when he ereated it in a statement at 
his Hyde Park home in August. 

Crops harvested in 1933 brought $4,076,- 
537,000 on the farm, an increase of 42 
per cent over the $2,879,517,000 of the 
previous year, according to a final check 
Dec. 19 by the Department of Agriculture. 

Prime Minister MacDonald announced 
in the House of Commons Dec. 20 that 
the famous fourth-century Bible, the Co- 
dex Sinaiticus, formerly owned by the 
Czars, had been purchased from the Soviet 
Government for more than $500,000 for 
the British Museum. 

The United States will sign the treaty 
guaranteeing equal nationality rights to 
women, Secretary of State Cordell Hull an- 
nounced Dec. 20 at the Pan-American 
conference. The United States action 
makes probable the signature of the treaty 
by all 21 American republics. It regis- 
ters a notable advance in women’s rights 
in Latin America. ‘ 

Industries and businesses not already 
covered by codes of fair competition were 
invited by President Roosevelt Dee. 20 
to extend their operations under the Presi- 
dent’s re-employment agreement four 
months beyond Jan. 1, the original expira- 
tion date of the agreement. 


Christmas greetings of a monetary sort 
went to 170,000 World War veterans as 
the result of an opinion approved by 
Frank T. Hines, veterans’ administrator. 
Unofficially it was said the ex-service men 
received $20,000,000 to $30,000,000. 

The plane and all the equipment used 
by Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
on their recent 30,000-mile survey flight, 
in which they spanned both the North and 
South Atlantic and visited 31 countries, 
has been presented by them to the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. The 
plane is the same in which the Lindberghs 
established a new transcontinental record 
in April, 1930, and in which they flew to 
the Far East the following year. 


President Roosevelt has ordered the pur- 
chase of 24,421,410 silver ounces yearly, 
half to be coined. 


Sir Henry Fielding Dickens, 85, only sur- 


viving son of Charles Dickens, died Dee. 
21 in London. He was the victim of an 
accident. 

Dr. Knud Rasmussen, 54, noted Danish 
Aretie explorer, died at Copenhagen, Dec. 
21. 

A loss in wages of $54,336,500 was caus- 
ed by 1,667 strikes in the United States 
during 1933, according to a statement made 
public Dee. 22 by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

An heir to the crown of Japan was born 
at Tokyo, Dee. 23. Sirens announced the 
birth of the boy and citizens hurried to 
the gate of the palace to pay homage. Four 
Princesses have preceded this new arrival. 

An additional Congressional appropria- 
tion not less than $200,000,000 has been 
asked to assist in farm aid, particularly 
for the dairy and beef cattle farmers. The 
resolution was adopted at a conference 
of farm leaders with officials of the AAA 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

Thirteen persons are dead, many injured 
as the result of the storms and floods that 
have been sweeping the Northwest; 15 
cities and towns being inundated, in whole 
or in part, and thousands made homeless. 

191 persons, many of them students from 
Paris, homeward bound, were killed Dee. 
23 in a rear-end collision of the Paris- 
Strasbourg Express and a local train in 
a heavy fog at Lagny, France. At least 
280 were injured. Wooden cars was the 
cause. 

The first contract allowing Americans 
to make films in the Soviet Union for 
release throughout the world has just been 
signed between the Soviet Kino Trust and 
a group of Americans. 

The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science opened their 
convention at Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 27, 
with 3,000 delegates. 

The awarding of the Cross of Honor of 
the United States Flag Association to 
Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh for her epochal 
flight of 30,000 miles with her husband was 
announced Dec. 24 by the association. 
Among those to whom the Cross of Honor 
has been awarded are Mrs. Amelia Ear- 
hart Putnam, the late President Coolidge, 
former President Hoover and Mrs. Edward 
F. Hutton of New York. This honor was 
first awarded to Colonel Lindbergh six 
years ago for his non-stop flight from New 
York to Paris. 

In a Christmas address to the nation 
Dee. 24 President Roosevelt voiced a 
message of cheer, while earlier he exempli- 
fied the Christmas spirit by restoring 
civil rights to about 1500 persons who had 
served sentences for opposing the World 
War. 

Set upon by assassins while he was pro- 
ceeding to the altar to celebrate the di- 
vine liturgy, Archbishop Leon Tourian, 


supreme head of the Armenian Chureh in 
this country, was stabbed to death Dee, 24. 

A million dollar farm colony, designed 
to show the world “a thing or two” about 
farming, and also to demonstrate how 
the section’s agricultural industry can be 
lifted, is to be established in Georgia under 
the sponsorship of the Federal Govern- 
ment. An area of 30,000 acres is to be 
acquired in a section where there was a 
great exodus of farmers to the cities, a 
great number of farm mortgage foreclos- 
ures and an unusual number of tenant 
farmers. 

Colonel Francese Macia, 74, president of 
autonomous Catalonia, died at Barcelona 
Dee. 25. 

An inside story of the Hoover admini- 
stration is to be given in a book, “Hoover 
—Off the Record,” by Theodore G. Joslin, 
who was secretary to the President from 
early 1931 until the close of Mr. Hoover’s 
administration. 

King George of England broadeast Dee. 
25 a Christmas greeting to his subjects 
throughout the British Empire and to 
millions of other listeners in the United 
States. He stressed confidence and 
progress toward recovery. 

At least 5000 communities are expected 
to honor President Roosevelt on his birth- 
day Jan. 30, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the National Committee 
for the Birthday Ball for the President. 
The proceeds from the many affairs are 
to be used to create a permanent endow- 
ment for the nation-wide work of the 
Warm Springs Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis in Georgia. 

Under the Civil Works Administration, 
aimed first at putting men back to work, 
about 100,000 women have been given jobs, 
according to a recent statement from Mrs. 
Ellen 8. Woodward, director of women’s 
work in the CWA. 

Arno B. Cammerer, Director of National 
Parks, said Dee. 25 that travel to national 
parks increased 22 per cent during Octo- 
ber and November over a similar period 
of last year. 

American exports to 29 countries show 
an increase to Sept. 30. Five of the mark- 
ets took more than half of our exports. 
These were the United Kingdom, Canada. 
Germany, Japan and France. 


CHURCH: 
MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


Dr. John M. G. Darms, Secretary 
When we left Akron, our good Brother 


Haulman, who sympathizes with the 
League in its financial extremities, said: 
“T hope, when you get back to your office 
you will find $100 on your desk.” That 
was a true prophecy—and it was fulfilled 
to the penny. Our good brother, Wm. W. 
Anspach, our beloved pioneer in men’s 
work in the Reformed Church, sent in his 
check from Milton, Pa., for this amount 
and lifted a load of worriment from our 
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mind. We immediately paid all outstand- 
ing bills and have only two big items 
facing us: $95 for printing booklets of 
topies for 1934 and $1,300 for salary. The 
Lord will provide. 

Forty members of the Churchmen’s 
League of Hellertown, Pa., the Rev. Geo. 
B. Hamm, pastor, were guests at a “reci- 
procity meeting” conducted by the League 
of Doylestown, Pa. After a short worship 
service, the pastor loci, Rev. Charles F. 
Freeman, chairman of the Synodical Com- 
mittee, explained the historical significance 
of the “old stove plate tiles” adorning the 
rear portion of the chancel. These plates 
came into favor shortly after the Reforma- 
tion in Germany and were molded into the 
front of the old style stoves and the chil- 
dren received much of their knowledge of 
the Bible and its stories from them. The 
two presidents, William Potts (Hellertown) 
and H. Y. Cope (Doylestown) felicitated 
one another and kept their men in fine 
spirits. 

AJ Smith said to Cardinal Farley at the 
occasion of his 67th birthday in New York 
this week: “We are all with you. We are 
here to have you tell us what you want us 
to do. We will do what you want.” There 
is One greater than Cardinal Farley to 
WHOM we Christian men might well offer 
the same loyalty and service, and I know 
WE WILL. 


RALPH 8S. ADAMS 


IN MEMORIAM 


Ralph S. Adams, former superintendent 
of the Department of Country Life of our 
Board of Home Missions, died in a Boston 
hospital Aug. 28. The funeral services 
were held on Sept. 1 in Bangor, Maine, 
where Mr. Adams had been teaching in 
the Theological Seminary for the last 
three years. ; 


Mr. Adams was born on a farm in Berks 
County, Pa. He was the eighth of a fam- 
ily of fifteen children. His boyhood and 
youth were spent on his father’s dairy 
farm, two miles east of the city of Read- 
ing. At the age of eighteen, he became 
a teacher in a one-room country school in 
a neighboring township. For three years 
he taught country school and assisted on 
his father’s farm during the winter months, 
took his preparatory school training dur- 
ing spring terms at Perkiomen Seminary, 
Pennsburg, Pa., and returned again to the 
farm in the summer. He graduated from 
Perkiomen Seminary in 1916, and remain- 
ed with that institution the following year 
to organize and direct the Junior depart- 
ment. 


In 1917, he entered Oberlin College, but 
due to the death of his father, he was 
called home to manage the dairy business, 
which had reached a daily capacity of 
2,000 quarts of milk. He served for a 
year as manager of the dairy which was 
left to his mother at his father’s death, and 
then became an instructor at the Perki- 
omen School for Boys. formerly Perkiomen 
Seminary. In the fall of 1919, he entered 
the Pennsylvania State College, where he 
took the course in Agronomy, graduating 
with the B.S. degree in 1922. 
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While in preparatory school and in ¢ol- 
lege, Mr. Adams was much interested in 
Y. M. C. A. work, serving in his senior 
year at Penn State as the director of the 
extension program of the college Y. M. C. 
A. He was also a varsity debater in both 
institutions, through which he acquired 
some valuable experience in public speak- 
ing. Upon graduation from college, he 
was invited to organize and direct the 
country Church work of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Reformed Church in the 
United States. In 1926 this work was ele- 
vated into a department of the Board and 
he became the superintendent of the De- 
partment of Country Life, which position 
he held until he accepted the call to the 
staff of the Interseminary Commission for 
Training for the Rural Ministry, Noy. 1, 
1929. 

Mr. Adams was married to Louisa E. 
Kriebel, daughter of Dr. O. S. Kriebel, late 
principal of Perkiomen School for Boys, 
and pastor of the Palm Schwenkfelder 
Church, Palm, Pa. To Mr. and Mrs. Adams 
were born two daughters and one son. 

During his service to the Reformed 
Church in the United States, Mr. Adams 


‘was able to take graduate work in eco- 


nomics and sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. For six years he offered short 
courses in rural sociology and_ rural 
Church work in the three theological semi- 
naries of his denomination and taught in 
several summer schools for rural pastors 
each summer. He was also an active mem- 
ber of the Town and Country Committee of 
the Home Missions Council, and for five 
years served as its secretary. He was re- 
cording secretary of the Home Missions 
Council, a member of the administrative 
committee of the International Association 
of Agricultural Mission, a member of the 
Country Life Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches and chairman of the 
Committee on Rural Religious Education of 
the International Council of Religious 
Edueation. Mr. Adams held membership 
in the American Country Life Association, 
and the American Sociological Society. He 
brought to every work that he undertook 
a wide background of agricultural experi- 
ence and training, an intimate knowledge 
of country life and its social problems, and 
a deep religious faith. —F. D. W. 


Words are but poor expressions of what 
one really feels. My acquaintance with 
Ralph Adams began while he was a stu- 
dent at State College securing facts for 
one of his debates. When he took over 
the Rural Church Work of our Denomina- 
tion, he carried with him a concern for 
facts and so under his guidance and direc- 
tion, the writer made four different Com- 
munity Surveys in as many different states. 
He was a prince to work for. 

With the facts from these surveys at 
his command, he patiently but continuous- 
ly battled his way into the Church Coun- 
cils. He emphasized the predominantly 
rural character of our denomination and 
insisted that Rural Churches should be giv- 
en more thought and help. 

The spirit of Ralph S. Adams continues 
and leaders of the Rural Churches of our 
denomination and of others are constantly 
striving to meet the goals and aims he set 
forth. 

The last time the writer met him was 
when he stayed with him for several weeks 
in his home at Bangor, Maine. He was 
the same “Old Ralph”—thinking, dreaming, 
talking, writing Rural Church, setting up 
new aims and still fighting the battle of 
a majority people—the Rural Church mem- 
bers—with a minority representation in 
Church Councils. 

For those of us in the Rural Church who 
knew him, Ralph is not dead. Every day 
as we go about our territory and face our 
problems, we see and talk with him and 
our work becomes easier. 

—H. Dewey Gress. 

Berlin, Route 1, Pa. 


The untimely passing of Ralph Adams 
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is mourned throughout the State of Maine. 
Although a resident of Maine for only 
about four years, in that brief time he 
had covered all parts of the state, had be- 
come personally acquainted with most of 
the rural ministers of the larger denomina- 
tions, and had made it his business to know 
at first hand the Maine Rural Chureh,— 
the purely denominational, the federated, 
and that based on the Larger Parish Plan. 
His ability to help promote Rural Church 
work was quickly recognized and his coun- 
sel was constantly sought. 

In his capacity as Professor of Rural 
Church Work in the Bangor Seminary, he 
contributed most helpfully to the training 
of Seminary students for the great num- 
ber of rural pastorates of this state. 
Nothing gave him more satisfaction than 
to be able to do this, and that he greatly 
helped is proved by the many expressions 
of deep personal loss that come from those 
with whom he worked. 

As is the case with so many others, my 
personal loss is a very great one. He first 
came into my life in 1923 in the Seminary 
at Lancaster, when he began teaching 
Rural Church Work there. His enthusiasm 
for the upbuilding of the Rural Church 
was so wholesouled that it won my inter- 
est in himself and the work immediately. 
To the time of his death I have never 
known that enthusiasm to lessen or to 
sour. His vision of an ever more effective 
Rural Church constantly challenged and 
helped me in the Conyngham Reformed 
Charge and in this, the Southwest Harbor- 
Tremont Larger Parish. To be without his 
help now is a great, great loss. Of Ralph’s 
passing on it can be truly said: “The whole 
Rural Church enterprise has lost in him a 
most devoted champion, and those who 
were personally acquainted with him lost 
a rare friend.” 

—Perry L. Smith. 

Southwest Harbor, Maine. 


The death of Professor Ralph S. Adams 
has been felt as a deep loss not only in 
his recent work in Bangor Theological 
Seminary and in his former connection 
with the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church at Lancaster, but also in 
the larger interdenominational work de- 
voted to the New Home Missions. His 
genial spirit was felt everywhere as a 
quickening leaven as he in great enthusi- 
asm and intelligence advocated the place 
and significance of the Rural Church. His 
very personality seemed identified with 
the problem. 

For five years, from 1924 to 1929, he was 
a lecturer on Rural Sociology and Rural 
Church Problems in our Seminary at Lan- 
caster. He came as a director of rural work 
of our Home Mission Board to present a 
course of lectures on Rural Church Sociol- 
ogy and Problems. His first appearance 
so impressed the importance of the prob- 
lem that his continuance as an instructor 
thereafter was taken almost for granted. 
In the period of five years he developed 
two fundamental courses of instruction, 
the first on Rural Sociology, and the see- 
ond on The Rural Church Problems and 
Program. It was fundamental work which 
has been continued by his successor, Rev. 
Paul Dasyvoder, DD. 

Two marks of the character of Professor 
Adams were constantly noted—his friend- 
liness and his enthusiasm. His love for the 
Rural Chureh was unbounded and his un- 
derstanding of its problems very intimate. 
His impression on the students from year 
to year was notable. Many of the most 
successful and loyal rural pastors of our 
Church today owe their inspiration and 
devotion to the Rural Church to the con- 
tagion of his spirit. His place in our 
memory of the leaders of our Church will 
always be kept, for it was through him 
that the larger recognition of the Rural 
Chureh and its problems found a place in 
the curriculum of our Seminary. 


—Edward S. Bromer. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


In the death of Ralph Adams, we suf- 
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fered the loss of an esteemed friend and 
a wise counselor. A Director of Rural 
Chureh Work in our denomination, he en- 
deared himself to many rural congregations 
and pastors. He had magnificent visions 
of the possibilities of the Rural Church; 
and with it, the ability to make others see 
his visions. But he was not a visionary. 
He possessed the fine tact and ability need- 
ed to realize his visions and to lead others 
to share in his plans. He knew how to 
find and develop the hidden and often un- 
suspected resources of the Church. 

Among other things, he was a HEALER. 
He healed many rural congregations and 
pastors of a blighting inferiority complex; 
and invested them with a self-respect and 
dignity, well deserved, that made laymen 
proud of their Rural Church affiliations, 
and ministers proud to be pastors in God’s 
open country. He taught young men and 
theological students to look upon the Rural 
Church, not as a field to exploit, not as a 
field to be used as a stepping stone to a 
more desirable city pulpit after they had 
gained a little experience, to which they 
might return again in the evening of life, 
when the shadows had lengthened, the 
physical powers abated, the mind become 
senile and the vision dimmer: but rather 
as a field for a life service, calling for 
special preparation—a field challenging the 
best in the best of men. In a word, Ralph, 
as he was affectionately known, did more 
than perhaps any other man in recent 
years, to place the Rural Church in the 
high position she deserved; and to win 
a place of recognition in the higher bodies 
of the Chureh for the rural ministry. 
Though his ministry as a layman was cut 
short by his early death, yet the work he 
did lives on; and his spirit remains in many 
a rural community as a benign benedicton. 

—Irvin G. Snyder. 

Conyngham, Pa. 


CLASSIS OF LANCASTER 


The Fall Meeting of the Classis of Lan- 
caster was held in Zion Church, Millers- 
ville, Rev. W. T. Brundick, pastor, Oct. 31 
and Nov. 1. The preparatory service was 
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in charge of Revs. 8S. Charles Hoover and 
C. H. Kichline. The opening sermon was 
preached by Rev. R. J. Pilgrim from the 
text, Romans 8:19. The Holy Communion 
was celebrated in the afternoon and was 
in charge of Revs. David Dunn and Walter 
C. Pugh, with Elder Henry C. Hershey as- 
sisting. The Communion address was giv- 
en by Rev. L. H. Kunst, D.D., now resid- 
ing in Lancaster. The devotional service 
on Wednesday morning was conducted by 
Rev. J. O. H. Meyer, followed by a medi- 
tation on “The Measure of Divine Love” 
by Rev. H. J. Hillegass. 

Classis was addressed: by Dr. J. H. Ap- 
ple on Hood College; Rev. F. H. Moyer in 
behalf of Phoebe Home; Rev. Henry Geb- 
hart for Bethany Home; Dr. J. W. Mem- 
inger for the Board of Ministerial Relief; 
Dr. C. E. Schaeffer, Home Missions; Dr. 
A. V. Casselman, Foreign Missions; Dr. H. 
I. Stahr and Rey. C. H. Ranck, Christian 
Education; Dr. J. R. Stein, Executive Com- 
mittee of General Synod. 

The report of the Executive Committee 
of General Synod was adopted, and the 
recommendations from the Missionary and 
Stewardship Committee, the observance of 


Loyalty Month in December, and all the 


apportionments referred except that of the 
American Bible Society, were adopted. 

On Wednesday morning the Laymen’s 
Conference was held, with Elder J. G. 
Fritchey presiding. Elder G. A. Sayres 
spoke on “The Place of Prayer in the 
Work of the Church,’ Elder Frank G. 
Mock on “The Place of Evangelism in the 
Work of the Church,” Elder A. Y. Keath, 
“The Place of Stewardship in the Work 
of the Church.” 

Sustentation was voted to the Armstrong 
Valley and Warwick Charges. A new 
form of Rules and Regulations governing 
Students for the Ministry was adopted, 
and the forms prepared by the Board of 
Christian Education will be used in the 
future. The Spring Meeting of Classis will 
be held in St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, 
Pa., Feb. 6, 1934. 

J. N. LeVan, President, 
D. G. Glass, Stated ‘Clerk. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Second Sunday after Epiphany 
January 14, 1934 


God’s Victorious Son 
Matthew 3:13-4:11 


Golden Text: It behooved Him in all 
things to be made like unto His brethren. 
Hebrews 2:17. 

Lesson Outline: 1. 
Temptation: : 

Jesus shared our common humanity. He 
was subject to the universal laws of 
growth and development that control hu- 
man life in all its aspects. He grew, both 
physically and spiritually, from the im- 
maturity of childhood to the maturity of 
manhood (Luke 2:40, 52). Our present les- 
son illustrates that fact. The Jesus who 
submitted to baptism and who suffered 
temptation was a real man, 

3ut our lesson also tells us that Jesus 
was a perfect man. He was tempted, but 
He sinned not. And this sinless perfection 
of our Lord suggests the uniqueness of 
His personality. He was like unto us, but 
we are not like Him. 

Men have eagerly proclaimed and de- 
fended the true and full humanity of 
Jesus, which makes Him truly our Elder 
Brother and exemplar. And they have 
sought earnestly to formulate a doctrine 


Consecration. 2. 


of the person of Christ that does full jus- 
tice to His perfect humanity. They have 
tried to explain the mystery of this “be- 
loved son,” in whom the Father was well 
pleased. But it is easier to follow Jesus 
than to fathom Him. It is better to ac- 
cept Him as Lord and Saviour, than to 
attempt to explain the power and author- 
ity He exercises over men. 

And that, of course, is what faith in 
Christ means. Not a philosophy about 
Him, but fellowship with Him. If we walk 
and work with Jesus in the fellowship of 
love and service, He will answer so many 
vital questions, and solve so many of our 
crucial problems, that we shall forget those 
questions about Him that, perhaps, no one 
can fully answer. 

I. Consecration, 3:13-17. Strange the- 
ories have been spun by men to account 
for Jesus’ submission to baptism. Since 
He was sinless, they have argued, the rite 
of baptism could have no personal and spir- 
itual significance for Him. But our Lord 
was never a mere actor, who performed 
acts for their effect upon others. All of 
His words and works grew directly out of 
His spiritual experience. Thus His bap- 
tism was not an empty gesture. It meant 
something to Him personally. Indeed, it 
marked an epoch in His spiritual life. 

Our perplexity concerning the propriety 
of Jesus’ baptism is due, mainly, to our 
failure to apprehend the true meaning of 
this holy rite. We think of it, chiefly, as 


a symbol of cleansing; as signifying and 
sealing the remission of sins. Some, in- 
deed, regard baptism as a _ sacramental 
channel through which grace is imparted 
for the removal of the stain and guilt of 
“inborn sin,” the result of the Fall of 
Man. But baptism, as we administer it, 
means more than that. It is a signal and 
symbol of dedication and consecration to 
God. And that, it would seem, was its 
significance for Jesus. It marked His pub- 
lic self-consecration to the service of God. 
It was the dedication of Himself to the 
call that had come to Him. 

When John was creating a sensation and 
causing a revival by his fearless sermons, 
Jesus, his kinsman, was rounding out the 


_ thirtieth year of His quiet life in rural 


Nazareth. Eighteen years had passed since 
His memorable visit to the temple, and of 
this long and important period of His life 
we lack all certain knowledge. Yet we do 
know that “the grace of God was upon 
Him,” and that “He advanced in wisdom.” 
His mind was stored with all the prophetic 
wisdom of the Old Testament, and His 
heart was throbbing with all the divine 
hopes and aspirations of the ancient saints. 
He was not conducting a revival, like John, 
but His insight into the heart and will of 
God was far deeper and truer than that 
of the Baptist. 

But the fame of this fiery preacher of 
repentance reached even secluded Naz- 
areth. It struck a responsive chord in 
the soul of Jesus, who, doubtless, knew 
John. He recognized the true prophetic 
accent of this solemn voice, crying in the 
wilderness. He went to the Jordan to 
identify Himself with the noblest religious 
movement of the time. John baptized his 
kinsman reluctantly, for he saw in Jesus 
one greater and holier than himself. But 
Jesus, it appears, insisted upon being bap- 
tized. By that humble act He consecrated 
Himself to His ministry. 

When Jesus came out of the water, “Lo, 
the heavens were opened unto Him, and 
He saw the Spirit of God descending as 
a dove, and coming upon Him: and lo, a 
voice out of the heavens, saying, This is My 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

The visible dove and the audible voice 
symbolize a profound spiritual experience 
of Jesus. But we can surmise what the 
Spirit whispered into the soul of our Lord 
in that decisive hour of His life. We may 
be very sure that Jesus was profoundly 
conscious of His Father’s approval. God 
was well pleased with Him. And it seems 
clear, likewise, that He felt Himself sum- 
moned to a redemptive ministry. He did 
not return permanently to His home in 
Nazareth. The baptism ended His private 
life. It marked the beginning of His pub- 
lic career as the Saviour of mankind. 


Dedication and consecration are great 
words in the Christian vocabulary. What 
do they mean to us? Do they recall times 
when we, too, heard the voice of God eall- 
ing us to His service? Do they bring back 
to our memory solemn vows, that were not 
kept; holy aspirations, that lost their ap- 
peal? The new year has scarce begun. 
Cynies may pour their ridicule upon New 
Year’s Resolutions. But to the followers 
of Jesus every new year means another 
chance to love Him better and to serve 
Him more. It offers an opportunity to re- 
consecrate ourselves to God and to His 
Kingdom. 

II. Temptation, 4:1-11. Consecration 
and temptation are inseparable. We note 
that it was “the Spirit” led Jesus into the 
wilderness to be tempted. Temptations 
are the inevitable consequence of every 
act of consecration. The Satanic sugges- 
tions in the desert, were the echoes, as it 
were, of the heavenly voice at the Jordan. 

There are sensitive souls who regard 
temptation itself as a sin, but the reverse 
is more nearly true. It is the hardened, 
careless sinner who no longer feels the 
strain and stress of temptation. He has 
ceased to strive against evil. He is dead 
in his trespasses. But from every bap- 
tism with the Spirit, from every holy de- 
cision and solemn consecration to the King- 
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dom of God, men go forth into deserts, 
where alluring visions and voices tempt 
them. 

Jesus did not go into the desert pur- 
posely to be tempted. He went into the 
solitary regions west of the Jordan for 
intimate communion with God. He was 
about to go forth as the spiritual helper 
and healer of men. The Father had sum- 
moned Him, and He did not waver in His 
loyalty to the divine summons. But Jesus 
clearly saw the difficulty and the danger 
of such a redemptive ministry. Even then 
He knew the bitter cost of being God’s 
beloved Son in a sinful and selfish world. 
He felt the inner need of seeking for His 
task the help and strength of God. While 
thus engaged in prayer and meditation, He 
was tempted. 

Our gospel narrative describes this temp- 
tation in figurative language, and the dra- 
matic form in which the scene is cast en- 
hances its tremendous reality. But it was 
a spiritual struggle. Its arena was the 
soul of Jesus. For “forty days” our Lord 
was so absorbed in meditation and com- 
munion that He forgot the claims of the 
body. He went without food. And during 
this long period thoughts flashed into His 
mind which He instantly recognized, and 
repudiated, as the subtle insinuations and 
suggestions of Satan, because they con- 
note utterly with the voice and call of 

od. 

It is obvious, therefore, that, primarily, 
the temptation had significance for Jesus 
alone. It was peculiarly and profoundly 
His personal experience, after He had ac- 
cepted the divine call to a career of service 
and sacrifice, for the redemption of man- 
kind. And there was just one temptation, 
though we may distinguish three separate 
aspects or scenes in the one continuous 
spiritual struggle. 

First, the tempter appealed to the deep 
human instinct of self-preservation; the 
first law of nature, men call it. Jesus was 
hungry, and needed bread. Must the Son 
of God exalt trust and obedience to His 
Father above bread? Is life really more 
than meat and drink? 

The next appeal was addressed to man’s 
love of success. Many were the obstacles 
and difficulties that beset the messianic 
path of Jesus. How could He possibly 
expect success in His ministry, since He 
knew so well the hopes and expectations 
of His people, who longed and looked 
for a military Messiah, and not for a saeri- 
ficial Saviour? The tempter showed our 
Lord an easy way that led to instant suc- 
cess. If He would cast Himself from the 
pinnacle of the temple into the midst of 
an astonished multitude, they would ac- 
claim Him as their heaven-sent Messiah. 
Must the Son of God choose the slow and 
costly method of service and sacrifice for 
the establishment of God’s Kingdom, when 
simpler and surer methods were at hand 
to gain an enthusiastic following? 

Then came the final appeal, addressed to 
man’s love of power. Jesus sought to es- 
tablish a Kingdom. That was His divine 
vocation. And the tempter showed Him 
how He might achieve that purpose. Wor- 
ship Satan, that is, trim down the high 
and holy ideals of the Kingdom to the 
desires of men. Fall in line with the popu- 
lar demands, and you may gain “all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
thereof.” Must the Son of God remain 
true to His spiritual ideal, without com- 
promise and at every cost, even at the 
price of apparent defeat and failure and 
death? 

Though this temptation was primarily a 
personal experience of Jesus, which none 
of us can never share, it does have a pro- 
found and direct significance for us all. 
“Tt behooved Him in all things to be made 
like unto His brethren,” says our Golden 
Text. And, “He hath been tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin.” 
Thus we may say that both His tempta- 
tion and His triumph are typical experi- 
ences of the Christian life. 


Every follower of Jesus, consecrated to 
seek first God’s Kingdom and His right- 
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eousness, knows, in some measure, the tre- 
mendous force of the appeal which all 
the kindoms of this world are constantly 
making to his human nature. Like his 
Lord, he must choose between a life of 
service and sacrificial love, and one that 
ministers to selfishness, to ease and power 
and success. The cost of a truly Christ- 
like life is high, but it is possible for men 
to pay what it costs, and gladly. 

Not, indeed, with their own coin, but 
with what God bestows. There, too, we 
look to Jesus, whose example establishes 
the possibility of triumphant victory in 
every temptation, for those who, like Him, 
seek their strength in God. And the price 
of a life that triumphs over sin and sel- 
fishness, though high, is worth paying. 
“Behold,” says Matthew beautifully, “then 
the devil leaveth Him; and angels came 
and ministered unto Him” (v. 11). These 
angelic ministrations aptly symbolize the 
spiritual and eternal blessings of the true 
sons and daughters of God, who remain 
loyal to their high calling in a world full 
of temptation and sin. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Jan. 14: Understanding Ourselves 
Rom. 7:12-25 

Over a Greek temple were written the 
words: “Know Thyself.” Of all the things 
that we know we perhaps know ourselves 
least. We have studied many things in the 
universe and our fund of knowledge is 
large. We have studied the starry heavens 
and ean number the planets in their courses. 
We know the exact minute when a new 
star will appear or when an eclipse will 
oceur. We have taken up the microscope 
and we have analyzed the minutest atoms. 
We have explored the natural world until 
it scarcely contains any more mysteries for 
us. We have studied the history of the 
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world from the beginning and we know of 
the rise and fall of empires. We have by 
scientific methods made many new discov- 
eries and we understand the laws of the 
universe and of the human body and of 
the mind. There is scarcely any subject 
left which has not been carefully studied 
and of which we remain ignorant. 

But we ourselves are still our greatest 
problem. Whence do we come? Why are 
we here? Whither are we going? Why 
are we? What are we? These are funda- 
mental questions and they furnish the 
basis of all philosophy. Do we really un- 
derstand ourselves? Are there not two 
natures in us which constantly struggle 
for the mastery? Are we not—each one 
of us—a bundle of contradictions? 

1. Do you understand yourself physical- 
ly? Do you know the delicate mechanism 
of your body? To know oneself physio- 
logically is a matter of no small import. 
Of course the chemical analysis of the 
component parts of the body can readily 
be made. We know just how much sugar, 


and lime, and phosphorus, and carbon, 
and oxygen, and hydrogen, and _ gases, 
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and solids, and liquids enter into the com- 
position of our bodies. We may know the 
name of every bone that constitutes the 
human frame, but do we really understand 
the delicate and intricate workings of all 
parts and organs? Do we know what is 
good for our bodies and what is not good? 
Do we know how to treat our bodies so 
that they may be strong, healthy and effi- 
cient? Some say: “I know myself like a 
book—I just know what to eat and drink, 
how much sleep my body needs, how much 
it can stand of work and play — what 
agrees with it and what does not.” But 
not everybody knows this. Consequently 
they abuse the body and it rebels. It 
suifers pain which is an alarm, a notice 
that something is wrong, then we go to a 
physician and have him tell us what is 
wrong. And all he can do is just to make 
the laws of the body function properly 
again. The purpose of medicine is only to 
assist the body to resume normal functions. 
Now, if we understood our bodies thor- 
oughly and would treat them accordingly 
we would never be sick, we would never 
feel badly, but would be one hundred per 
cent well. 

2. Do you understand yourself mental- 
ly? Psychologists have explored the hu- 
man mind. They have discovered in- 
stincts, thoughts, emotions, impulses, com- 
plexes, nerve centers, reactions, inhibitions, 
consciousness, subconsciousness and a lot 
of other mental and phychie phenomena. 
A great philosopher one said: “Cogita 
ergo sum.” “TY think, therefore I am.” 
But do we always understand our 
thoughts? Why do we think? How do 
we think? Why do we think as we do? 
Why do certain thoughts arise? Why do 
they sometimes come unbidden into our 
minds? Why don’t they come when we 
want them to come? You say “I don’t 
understand myself—I don’t seem to know 
my own mind.” Sometimes you say: “I 
can’t make up our mind—I am all in a fog. 
I am in a strait betwixt two.” Or again: 
“T don’t see why I ever did such a thing. 
I should have known better.” We are 
told that our whole mental process is a 
matter of complexes such as superiority 
complex, inferiority complex, sex complex. 
These all react upon our whole nature and 
affect our bodies, our minds, our actions, 
our whole outlook on life. But the great 
Creator has put a monarch on our mental 
throne; we call it WILL, and it is this will 
that is the final arbiter and the power that 
shapes our destiny. It is by effort of the 
will that we “gird up the loins” of our 
minds and gather up the loose thoughts 
that float through our brains. Through the 
will we may overcome the complexes that 
otherwise determine our lives. 


3. Do you understand yourself spiritual- 
ly? There is a sense in which all of us 
are dual personalities. Some one has spok- 
en of the “man under four hats.” There is 
first the man whom the world knows, then 
the man the person thinks he is, then the 
man he would like to be, and the man 
whom God knows. But there are at least 
two personalities to each of us. Paul said: 
“When I would do good evil is present with 
me.” “The good that I would I do not, 
and the evil I would not that I do.” These 
two natures are at warfare with each other 
in our being. They keep up the eternal 
struggle within us. Carlyle insisted that 
there was something of the hero and some- 
thing of the coward in every man. There 
is faith and doubt in every one of us. 
The English soldier put it thus: 


“Tm aman, and a man’s a mixture, 
Right down from his very birth; 
And part of ’im comes from ’eaven 
And part of ’im comes from earth.” 


It is therefore necessary that each one 
should look into his own soul and see if 
there is any wicked way in him. He should 
understand the forces that battle for the 
mastery. And he should constantly for- 
tify himself against that lower nature 
within him. One, however, must guard 
himself against too much introspection. It 
is a bad thing to have one’s eyes con- 
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stantly turned inward upon oneself. This 
makes one morbid and often ends in de- 
spair. Paul knew what to do. Feeling 
this warfare in his own soul, he cried out: 
“Q wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death? 
I thank God through Christ Jesus.” The 
best way to understand oneself spiritually 
is to look away from oneself and fix one’s 
eyes upon Jesus. “In His light shall we see 
light.” By looking to Jesus we shall under- 
stand. 

We shall always find that we can best 
understand ourselves, not as others see us, 
but in the light of an ideal. The ideal 
physical man helps us to understand our- 
selves physically; the ideal scholar enables 
us to understand ourselves intellectually, 
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and the ideal saint helps us to understand 
ourselves spiritually. We shall never truly 
know ourselves until we shall know Him 
Whom to know aright is life eternal. 


A Letter to the Editor 


To the Editor: 


With wars in Latin America and rumors 
of war emanating from Europe it might 
not be amiss to review the fact that wars 
ean be curtailed. 

Wars can be curtailed if the industrial- 
ists of the world want to curtail them. The 
late Mr. Edward N. Hurley, himself an 
industrialist, in 1929 presented to the 
International Chamber of Commerce an 
economie peace plan for “the permanent 
abatement of war.” His plan was that 
“the leaders of the great industries which 
own, control, transport, refine, and fabri- 
cate the ‘key commodities’ should not sell 
their commodities to any actual or pros- 
pective belligerent nation.” By “key com- 
modities” were meant such materials as 
iron ore, rubber, manganese, nickel, alumi- 
num, news-print pulp, copper, oils, tung- 
sten, chromium and mercury. The indus- 
trialists required for the operation of such 
a plan would be few in number, less than 
thirty for the entire world. From the 
U. S. such men as Owen D. Young, Walter 
Teagle, Charles Schwab, Gerard Swope, 
Harvey Firestone, Charles Kettering and 
Pierre 8. du Pont would be required. 

Such a “key commodity” peace plan 
could curtail war since no nation is self 
sufficient, each is dependent upon some of 
these men for their materials. No nation 
could fight beyond a few weeks with these 
men lined against them, even with mate- 
rials having been stored up before. Not 
even the U. S. is self sufficient. 

That such a plan as outlined above 
would be a success is hardly to be ques- 
tioned in view of Mr. Hurley’s knowledge 
of economics and of war. Besides being 
an industrialist he was also a writer upon 
economic subjects. That he knew war is 
of special importance. During the World 
War he was the head of the U. 8S. Shipping 
Board, being called by President Wilson 
one of the “finds” of the War. Since then 
he had been a member of various war 
department committees. 

So let it be remembered that wars can 
be curtailed. An industrialist himself has 
said so. 

“A Reader.” 


A WORTHY APPRECIATION 


The Board of the Mission House, the 
faculty of that institution, and the stu- 
dent body adopted suitable appreciation 
of the life and work of their lamented 
colleague and friend, Prof. Adolph W. 
Krampe, D.D. These tributes speak in the 
warmest terms of affection concerning the 
beautiful and helpful life of this lamented 
teacher. Notable among these expressions 
was this word from the faculty apprecia- 
tion: 

“The arm of God has reached into our 
group 

And taken hence a teacher and a friend, 

A man whose strength we failed to ap- 
prehend 

Because he would not let his spirits droop 

In spite of cares. He did not cringe nor 
stoop 

When grief struck home or labors with- 
out end 

O’ertaxed his powers. 
spend ; 

What strength God gave, and quietly re- 
coup 

His losses in communion with his Lord. 

He knew the springs of never-failing 
grace; : 

He knew the words of God which peace 
afford; 

He walked, both on the Galilean strand 

And here among us, after his adored 

And only Master—pilgrim to Holy Land.” 


Gladly would he 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA: 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. ; 


The annual Christmas festival was held 
on Sunday, Dec. 17, when members of Zion 
Sunday School and Church and their boys’ 
choir rendered a very interesting program 
which was very much enjoyed by the Home 
family and their many friends who had 
gathered at the Home. 

The boys’ choir led the singing of Christ- 
mas carols and the younger children gave 
numerous recitations. The pastor, Rey. 
Simon Sipple, delivered an interesting and 
appropriate message. 

The first floor of the new building was 
appropriately decorated for the season. In 
the lobby stands a 12 feet tall fir tree 
covered with many colored lights. The 
spacious living rooms and the dining room 
were decorated with branches of white 
pine, hemlock and laurel. Some friends 
of the Home provided colored electric 
lights for use in the regular chandeliers, 
which added to the effect of the decora- 
tions. 


During the past two years two large pine 
trees had been planted in front of the 
east and west wings of the new building. 
Through the kindness of friends we have 
been able to cover the trees with colored 
outside lights. 


On Monday afternoon the Girl Reserves 
from the Junior High School of the city 
appeared in a body and led the singing 
of familiar Christmas carols and gave each 
member of the family a gift. The follow- 
ing afternoon a large group of children 
from the lower grades very successfully 
conducted a similar program. 

On Wednesday evening a group of 75 
children from the Franklin School build- 
ing took their turn. Besides the singing 
of Christmas carols they had an orchestra 
which proved very interesting to our aged 
folks. One of their selections was enti- 
tled “Santa Claus Symphony,” which was 
very well rendered and called forth much 
favorable comment. Other similar events 
are to follow which help to give us a 
Merry Christmas indeed. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Nature of Religion, by Georg Wob- 
bermin, Ph.D., University of Goettingen. 
Translated by Theophil Menzel and Dan- 
iel S. Robinson. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
396 pp., 8vo. Price $3.50. 


Professor Wobbermin is the outstanding 
theologian of Germany following the 
Schleiermacher-Ritschlian tradition. He 
was a pupil of Professor Julius Kaftan; 
and from the viewpoint of the Ritschlian 
School he began to lecture as a Privatdo- 
cent in the University of Berlin in the 
nineties of the last century. He was then 
a favorite lecturer among the students and 
considered a young theologian of great 
promise. He has been professor in the 
University of Breslau, successor to Tro- 
eltsch in the University of Heidelberg, 
and is now in the University of Goettin- 
gen. His writings command the attention 
of theologians throughout the world. 


The first edition of this volume was 
published in 1921 and the second in 1925. 
The translation is based on. the second 
edition. It is the second volume, also, of 
Wobbermin’s Systematic Theology, com- 
posed of three volumes when completed. 
The third volume is in preparation. -The 
author in the preface tells us that the 
second volume may be read as gn “inde- 
pendent whole”; that is, one needs not 
read the first volume to understand the 
second. Two theses are discussed in this 
book: first, “the nature of religion with- 
out reference to the question of its truth”; 
second, “the question of its truth in the 
light of the question of its nature.” 


The method of treatment is concisely 
stated by the author in the preface to the 


German edition,—‘My motto for the reli- 
gio-psychological method is exclusively 
this: Back to Schleiermacher and from 
Schleiermacher forward!” In this respect 
he will doubtless be cordially weleomed by 
the leading theologians in America who 


are pursuing the same theological method 
and follow closely or from afar in the way 
marked out by Professor Wobbermin. In 


the preface to the American Edition, he 
warns the reader, as all theologians of this 
School dow on the one side against the 
dangerous teachings of Karl Barth and the 
Critical Theologians generally, and, on the 
other side, against the one-sidedness of 
the theology of Rudolf Otto. The former 
separate Christianity too widely from 
other religions; the latter does not separ- 
ate widely enough Christianity from other 
religions. The position dominating Otto’s 
popular book entitled, “The Idea of the 
Holy,” is said to be all the more dan- 
gerous on account of the logical precision 
and @glarity with which the author sets 
forth his views. 

Like all theologians, Professor Wobber- 
min proposes in this volume to correct 
those who have gone too far to the one 
or the other side, and to present a “truly 
scientific discussion of the agitated ques- 
tion of religion which is doubly impor- 
tant in this age of anti-religious move- 
ments.” 

For a year’s study in theology, both 
for the sake of orientation and for trac- 
ing the leading theological trends since 
Schleiermacher and those of the present 
time, one cannot do better than read and 
master two books that are now lying on 
my table—Wobbermin’s “The Nature of 
Religion,” which fortunately has been put 
into an excellent English translation, and 
the second edition of the first part of vol- 
ume one of Barth’s Prolegomena zur kirch- 


lichen Dogmatik, which unfortanately tstret 


translated and not easy to read even 
for a man of nordic blood, born 
and bred in Germany. Truly by the 
sweat of one’s brow one will have 
to toil upward through the night to 
reach the theological heights which the dis- 
tinguished leaders of Europe and America 
have attained. —G. W. R. 


Os eT WAReY 


THE REV. ADOLPH W. KRAMPE, D.D. 


Adolph William Krampe, son of William 
and Fredericka Krampe, was born Sept. 
15, 1867, in Cincinnati, Ohio. His parents 
were members of Salem Reformed Church. 
There he was baptized and confirmed. 
After graduating from Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, he entered the Mission 
House, where he was graduated in 1888 
from the college and in 1891 from the 
theological seminary. He was licensed by 
Cincinnati Classis in the spring of 1891, 
ordained and installed by the same Classis 
Sept. 24, 1891, at Millville, O., where he 
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seryed as pastor for 3 years. From 1893 
to 1900 he served the congregation at Ris- 
ing Sun. In 1900 he was called by the 
Home Mission Board of the German Synod 
of the East to St. John’s Mission, newly 
organized at Buffalo, N. Y. This mission 
grew in numbers and in a deepened spir- 
itual life during his 8 years of service. 
In 1908 he accepted a call to serve Fourth 


Church of Cleveland, O., 
successfully for 12 years. The beautiful 
house of worship of Fourth Church was 
built and dedicated in 1910 during his pas- 
torate. 

He served the Church as a member of 
several boards, such as the Home Missions 
Board in its department for the North- 
west, and as a member of the Forward 
Movement Commission. At its golden an- 
niversary in 1912, his Alma Mater con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

In the fall of 1919 he was elected by the 
four Synods under whose jurisdictign the 
Mission House was operated to the chair 
of Practical Theology. May 20, 1920, he 
was inducted into his new office, which 
he filled until his death. There he served 
an ever increasing and widening consti- 
tuency, which always welcomed his instrue- 
tion and inspiration. Among the students 
he was ever loved. He was a thorough 
student and a competent teacher. He spent 
several summers of his later years in ex- 
tended travel, during which he visited the 
Holy Land. 

About the middle of October he became 
ill. He suffered a physical and nervous 
breakdown and grew gradually weaker un- 
til his death Monday, Dec. 11, at the age 
of 66 years, 1 month, and 26 days. 

He was united in marriage with Miss 
Louise J. Blatt of Millville, O., in 1893. 
She preceded. him in death in March, 1924, 

is suryived by his son, 


where he labored 


ius brother, Dr. Ernst W. Krampe, 
of Ply mouth; besides other _ 
and innumerable friends, for to know him 
was to love him. Funeral services for Dr. 
Krampe were held on Thursday, Dee. 14. 
The body had been lying in state at the 
Wittkopp funeral home in Plymouth, where 
it was visited by many friends. A brief 
service was held there at 1.15 P. M., con- 
ducted by Dr. K. J. Ernst of the Theo- 
logical faculty. A students’ quartet sang 
two appropriate numbers. The body was 
then brought to Immanuel’s Church at the 
Mission House, where the main service 
was held under the leadership of the pas- 
tor, John Gatermann, a former fellow- 
student and life-long friend of the deceas- 
ed. The central section of the Church 
was filled with the mourners, including 
the large Mission House family. The rest 
of the Church was filled with other friends, 
among them 33 ministers. The service was 
opened by Rev. J. Gatermann with invoca- 
tion, Scripture reading, and prayer. The 
Troubadours sang most effectively, “O 
Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,” after which 
Prof. L. C. Hessert delivered the German 
sermon on the text Rom. 14:8. This was 
followed by a solo by Mrs. J. Bauer, 
“Scheiden Thut Weh.” Prof. J. Friedli 
delivered the English sermon on “The 
Glory of God in Christ,’ based on John 
17:24. This was followed by another num- 
ber by the Troubadours — “Crossing the 
Bar.” The obituary was read by Prof. 
W. C. Beckmann. Resolutions of: sympa- 
thy by the student body, the faculty, and 
the Board were read by Prof. A. Grether, 
also a number of telegrams and communi- 
cations from members of the Board and 
others, among them one from President 
Paul Grosshuesch, who happened to be in 
the East at the time. 

After viewing the remains the body was 
conveyed to the nearby cemetery for in- 


terment. Professors O. Hoffman, H. Lud- 
wig, E. Ott, E. Traeger, J. Bauer, and 
Rev. E. Worthman acted as pallbearers. 


The students of the Seminary formed an 


honor guard at the Church and to the 
cemetery. Prof. W. Ihrke presided at the 
organ. At the grave the pastor loei was 


Rev. W. Lahr and Dr.“J. Wi 


assisted by 


Paul, of ‘Clever : 


relatives 


Grosshuesch. 


he "aid so. 
had very thoughtfully provided a lunch 
which was served in the basement of the 
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GOD AT WORK 


A Study of the Supernatuarl 
by 
- WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


Author of “Pathways to Certainty’, etc 


The ways in which God makes His presence known to 
man—this is the subject of Dr. Brown’s new book. 
Taking the supernatural as the basic conception of 
religion, because it directs our attention to the cen- 
tral fact—the living God at work—Dr. Brown offers 
a reinterpretation of the supernatural factor in reli- 
gion. Those to whom the difficulties and disasters 
of our time have brought the urgent need for a more 
vital personal religion will find in this book a clue 
to the good life, set forth in understandable, practical, 
readable and inspiring terms. $2.50 


A Volume of Sermons and Radio Addresses 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


by HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


For this book the author of “As I See Religion’ has chosen twenty-five 
representative sermons. Each one has been delivered over the radio, or — 
from the pulpit of the Riverside Church, New York. In them Dr. Fosdick 
brings the freshness and vigor of liberal thought to the difficult and challeng- 
ing problems of the nineteen thirties. His sermons are here available for 
the first time in permanent form, at a price within the reach of all. $1.50 


COME HOLY SPIRIT’ 


by KARL BARTH | pre A 


“With a Chapter on Barth’s Homiletic Genius ee = Be Z 
by JOSEPH FORT NEWTON <<, 


itraddintad bit ae fon a 
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ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN — KARL J J. BRNST 


A feeling of immense force comes from the reading of oe first publis hed 
sermons of this great theologian. In the robust type ones discourse repre- 
sented in ‘Come Holy Spirit’? one finds an intimate revelation of Barth’s. 
mind as he grapples with the problems of daily living in the LgOUTEG of his 
regular preaching. we: 

Here for the first time the man himself, in his own sermons, presents his 
vital thought.. Supplementing the transcendental note in Barth’s preaching 
is a keen sense of the realities of everyday life, a splendid awareness of 
problems which average men and women face in a work-a-day. world. — This 
superb mingling of the prophetic and the human lends his preaching an 
appeal by no means common in the modern pulpit. Price, $2.00 | 
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At the conclusion eath vis- 
iting minister placed a flower on the cof- 
fin, citing an appropriate Bible verse as 


born in Freidenwala, Germany, on Dee. 8, ee. 
1861, coming to America at the age of 5 
years, along with his parents, and taking 
up his residence in Hazleton. He was a_ 
-very active member of Grace Church, Haz- 
leton, having served that congregation El 


The ladies of Immanuel Church 


Church, after the funeral, to those who 
had come from a distance. 

Our estimate of the life and character 
of our brother and teacher was suitably 
formulated in the resolutions adopted by 


various organizations of his friends and 


colleagues, though words are at best inade- . 


quate to express our sense of loss. 
—J. Friedli. 


ELDER BERNHARDT HELLER 


. Elder Bernhardt Heller, the father of 
Rev. Bernhardt R. Heller of our Blooms- 
burg, 
denly on the evening of Nov. 27 at his 
home in Hazleton, Pa. Brother Heller was 


Pa., Chureh, passed away very sud-— 


its treasurer for the past thirty ee 


For a number of years he also served as 
the supt. of the Sabbath School. By hi 

demise that congregation has lost a faith- 
ful and devoted member and the commu- 
nity an esteemed citizen. _The following 
children survive: Mrs. Walter Crouse, with 
whom he made his home; Constantine and 


George, of Hazleton; and Rey. Bernhardt — 


R., of Bloomsburg; the wife and mot 
having passed to her rest twelve ye 
ago. 
acs 1, with a short prayer hrc ho 
followed by services in the we 
he so loved, w iS 

: Toennes | fic iati 
ee know bisa 
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